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‘F. F. Macdonald 


Notary Public 
CAYLEY ALTA, 


HAIL 
Insurance 


AT 
5’ per cent. 


— 


Roberts & Hunt 


High River 


Presbyterion 


church 


CAYLEY 


Sunday schoo] at 10.15 a.m. 
Public worship, Ua.m..and 7.30p.m. 


MEADOWBANK 


Sunday school at 2.30 o'clock 
Public worship at 3.15 


Methodisi Churca 


ee 
CAYLEY 
Service every Sunday at 7.30 o'clock.’ 
Sunday school Adult class at 3 p.m. 
Prayer service every Wednesday even- 
ing at 8.00 p.m. 
FORKS 
Preaching every Sunday at 11.00 a.m 
ZEPHER SCHOOL 


Sunday School at 2 p.m. 
Preaching service at 3 p.m. 


To each and all services the public 
are urged to attend, 


Rev. C. EAsom Pastor. 


Campbell Douglas 


REAL ESTATE 


a ‘INSURANCE, LOANS, 
COMMISSIONER, VALUATOR 


Commission Merchant 


Grain and Coal Dealer 


Cayley, Alta. 


C. C. CHUMLEY 
Livery, Feed & Exchange Staves 
DRAYING 


Licensed Auctioneer. 


It will pay you 
to drop a line to 


D. E. BLACK, Calgary 


and get our new Catalogue 


It makes Gift giving easy, and 


contains suggestions for all your | 


friends, 


D. E. Black 
Mfg. Jeweler and Optician 


116A 8th Ave. E.. CALGARY | 


A. A. BALLACHEY 


BARRISTER 
SOLICITOR NOTARY PUBLIC 


Solicitor for—The Union Bank ; The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ; The 
Dominion Bank; and the Town of 


High River. 
Representing —- The 


manent Loan Co, 


Private Funds to Loan 


High River, Alberta, Canada bill was never brought forward, never slumbers or sleeps. The non | 
The motive advertising merchant is the mail| girl in Edmonton made applica- | 


of it was the | order house’s greatest asset. 


Phone 46 


Manufacturers 
Lite Ins.Co; The Royal Loan and 
Savings Co.; The Great West Per- 


The Cayley Rustler. 


Pulished every Wednesday 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year 
in advance 
Single copy, 5 cents 


A, NIcHOLSON, Editor 


For first-class Job Printing, try the 
Hustler. 


CURRENT COMMENTS 


PARCEL POST FOR CANADA 


The Hon, L. P. Pelletier, post- 
master-general, stated on Monday 
that when the parcel post service 
was established in Canada on 
January ist, it would extend to 
every part of the Dominion trom 
east to west. There would be no 
half measures, 

The parcel post will undoubted- 
ly prove a great boon to the citi- 
zens of Canada and will be an 
immense saving to the people of 
the country, The will be 
considerably less than at present 
charged by the express companics 
who are reaping big tat dividends 
made from the public out of all 
capital they 


rates 


proportion to the 
have invested, ‘The inauguration 
let the parcel post recently in the 
| Uaited States was and still is be- 
ling fought by the 


express companies over there, 


vigorously 


and we may expect a few kicks|them a full line of samples and 


from this source in Canada when 


the new order of things come i} city have undertaken to show the 


raid atter January Ist next, 
jis just possible that Canada may 
!not have had parcel post for some 
time yet had the express com- 
jpanies been contented with 
reasonable profit, and not given 
the country such a leverage for 
jagitating for a government-con- 
trolled system ot cheaper parce! 
{transportation, By the 
the citizens of Canada will 


a 


parcel 
| post 
}escape the thraldom of exorbitant 


}express rates made by unscrupu- 
| ° 
jlous companies—thanks to the 


Borden government, 


THAT CLOSURE. 
At the present time quite 
_controversy is going on between 


a 


the political papers in Calgary on 
the demerits of the 
Borden closure bill, which was so 


merits and 


overwhelmingly passed last ses- 


‘sion, Since then, however, it has 
been stated on good authority, 
that Sir A. Aylesworth had pre- 
pared a closure bill while a mem 
ber of the Laurier government, 
jto be put in force, we presume, 
on the obstructionists to the re- 
| Ciprocity pact, and it is only rea- 
‘sonable to suppose that if Sir 
| Wilfrid could only have foreseen 
iwhat an overwhelming disaster at 
ithe polls was in store for him and 
‘his government, there would have 
| been no appeal to the country on 
lthe reciprocity pact, but, instead, 
| his closure act would have been 
jon the statute books to-day in- 
stead of Bordeu’s, It is said that 
| Sir AllanAylesworth’s closure bill 
|Wwas more drastic than Borden's, 
| Whether that is the case or not, 
the point is, that both premiers 
the fact, that some 
|\form of closure was necessary to 
Borden, 


| recognized 


lover-rule obstruction, 
however, put one over his oppon- 
getting his put on the 
books first—hence the 
| squeal of his opponents. In view 
;of the fact that the Laurier gov- 
‘ernment had a closure ready to 


lents in 


Statute 


| : . 
Spring upon its Opponents at any 


“gagging free speech” in speak- 
jing of the Borden’s closure bill, 
| The tact that the Laurier closure 


|makes no difference, 
| behind the framing 
Same, 


THE CAYLEY HUSTLER 
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BUY AT HOME, 


We noticed in Tuesday's Cal- 
gary Albertan the following signi- 
ficent heading to an article on 
shopping at home: “Buy Calgary 
products of Calgary people and 
insure prosperity of home town 
and the home folks.” 

Says the Albertan: “Calgary is 
}on the eve of one of the biggest 
catipaigns ever waged in this 
city.. It is a campaign in which 
every business man of Calgary, 
every clerk, every workman, and 
every tradesman in this city is 
preparing to co-operate, It is a 
campaign for keeping the money 
of the people of Calgary in Cal- 


the mail 
millionaire—made 


his opportunities 
order house 
principally so by the country 
trade—and used the newspapers 
and printers’ ink as freely, the 
mail order houses would receive 
their death blow. In. soliciting 
for advertising from merchants 
we have been met with the reply, 
“T have live here for so many 
years and ain well known around 
this section and they know I’min 
business, and I've no need to ad- 
vertise.” What does ‘Tom Jones, 
Merchant,” over a store front con- 
vey to Farmer Brown who has] 
Eaton's catalogue in tront of him 
at home, or one of the Calgary 
| papets coutaining the Hudson Bay 
Co,’s full page advt., hunting up 
We knew a merchant 
in village near the town of 
Stouffville, Ont, who bad been 
in business in that village for 45 
Getting Yoo old to run 
tried for 
tine to find a buyer, At last one 
In taking stock it 
merchan- 


as 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


TO 


JOHN BILLINGS & CO. 


LICENSED AND BONDED GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


WINNIPEG. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


FAIR TREATMENT 


PROMPT RETURNS 


gary as far as possible, and for 
the exclusion of the mail order 
houses and the dealing with Cal- 
gary storekeepers by Calgarians. 
Already the Retail Clerks’ asseci- 
tion has taken an active step to- 


bargains ? 
a 


ward bringing about the above | Years. 
conditions. Roused to action by 
reason of the fact that one of the 
largest mail order houses in East- 
ern Canada is literally deluging 
this city with personal! letters to 
the heads of every family in Cal- 


the business, he some 
came along. 
was found a lot of the 
dise had been on the shelves for} 
45 merchant never | 
advertised, as he 
known that neighborhood— 


We have made arrangements with 


The Taube Optical Company 


years—-the 
gary, calling attention to the fact was so well} 
that their representatives will ut 


the mail order houses and the 
advertising merchants of the town 


of Stouffville did the business in 


shortly be in this city for a two 


wecks’ visit, and will bring with of Calgary and Vancouver 


solicit orders, the clerks of the that district. Timothy Eaton, ; : ‘ shed is x 
Robert Simpson, The Hudson For yah Specialist, Mr. S, L. Taube, who has had 
" Riee yrty- + se “j en a iain. 
It} Retail Merchants’ association and| Bay Co., and Pryce Jones are ‘ : wo years experience in the Optical Business, to 
e 


household names in Alberta, but 
to say that if either 
were out their 


others that the clerks association 


is an organization for the better- | V¢ venture 
of them 
newspaper advertising and stop 
sending out their catalogues, it 
wouldn't be very long before they 


to cut 


ment and the upbuilding of this 
city, and that they are one with 
their employers in endeavoring to 


build up Calgary commercially. 2 
“Bettes then ten millions for Al-| would be compelled to close their Cayley Every Two Months 
berta,"” they say, “keep your|doors, And its a mighty poor 


policy for the merchant to think 
that he can do the same amount 
of business by cutting out his 
advertising from the local paper 
It doesn’t pay him in the end not 
one cent more than it wou!d the 
mail order house. The mail order 
houses—through the medium of 
their advertising-—make the pub-] 
that their business 
and valued. A 
telling the 
copy of the 


money for Calgary by shopping 
in Calgary, The following resolu- 
tion has been passed by this as- 
sociation: “That in view of the 
fact that the merchants of Calgary 
are paying the taxes of this city, 
and the fact that the retail clerks 
are earning their bread-and butter 
in the various stores of the city, 
the Retail Clerks’ association re- 
quest the general public to pat- 
ronize the Calgary stores, rather 
than send their money to stores 
outside the province.” 

Doesn’t these arguments apply 
with equal force to Cayley ? How 


ALL WORK FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


lic feel is 


Gayley Hardware Store 


wanted few of 


the merchants are 
public A 
Hustler is sent each week aud is 
laid on the table at the Alberta 
Government Offices, Trafalgar 
Buildings, Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, Enyland, to be read by in- 
tending British settlers coming to 
Alberta, How will Cayley attract 
the settler as a suitable and live 


this, eee 


Always on hand a full supply of 


Shelf and Deavy Mardware 
Builders’ Supplies, Stoves, Paints, Gils, Varnishes, Etc. 


much of Cayley and this district’s 
hard-earned dollars are sent away 
by the to the mail 
order houses every year—and the 
mail order houses of Calgary get 


thousands 


Just to hand a stock of 


ALUMINUM WARE 


Call and see this, 


C. STEEN, Mer. 


a big share of this cash, too— 
which ought to be spent in our 
own home town, If only Cayley 
~and every country town, in fact | 
--would but take the advice 
given by the Albertan to the citi- 
gens of Calgary, and spend their 
cash in town, instead of sending 
it away, it is a pretty sure thing 
that there would be fewer clerks 
employed in the mail order cities 
and more find employment and 


town to make his new hoine in 
when he sees the scanty display 
of the local advertising in the 


Hustler ? 


The election of a Conservative 
in the deferred Peace River con- 
stituency last week is said to have 
peace of the Sifton 


upset the 


government. 


Before he is through Harry 
Thaw will probably find that the 
Canadian route 1s a very Thaw-ny 
}one on which to travel to gain his 


homes in Cayley and other towns, 
It's a poor rule that doesn’t work 
both Aloag of this line 
some of the merchants themselves 


The Cayley Bakery and Restaurant 


Is once more on deck after the recent fire. 
We have just received a fresh stock of 


ways. 


- 


| time, it ill-becomes them to cry} 


are not without fault and do not 


; liberty. 
Scan 


encourage home industry. aS 


The following advertisements 
appeared in one of the Edmonton 


over the columns of the Hustler 
and see how conspicuous they are | 
by the absence of the business | 
men’s patronage of the home, 
paper, whose names and business 
ought to be before the public con- 
|tinually, Isn't it a fact, that the | 
greatest hold that the mail order 
houses have upon the public is, 
that they are continually and 
leverlastingly at it, in bringing 
| their names and goods before the} Wanted, Smart young lady for 


| public eye. The mail order house | reception room,” | CONFECTIONERY AND NUTS of all kinds 


It is said that every servant | 


- NEW GROCERIES  - 


papers one day last week : : x 
Importer of China Silk 


For Sale by the Yard 


“Wanted, A baby by the week” 
Evidently someone wants to 
yet a baby on the instalment plan 


“Wanted, A girl to take post 
cards while you wait.” 

That's putting temptation 
the young thing’s way. 


ICE CREAM 


All kinds of Soft Drinks, Fruits and Vegetables 


ae, 
in| 
| 
| 
! 


Butter, Eggs and Poultry taken in exchange. 


Kwong Lung 


If|tion for the job—some asking if, 


A | ; * 
every merchant was as alive to using the piauo was included | 


Why doesn't she take 
NA-DRU-CO Headache Waters 


They stop a headache promptly, yet do not contain any of 


the dangerous drugs common in headache tablets. 


Ask your 


Druggist about them. 25c. a box. 
NATIONAL DAUG AND CHEMICAL Co. oF CaNnava, Limite. 129 


RAVENOUS ESKIMOS 


They Eat and Digest 
Would Kill an Ordinary Man 


We hear much of American dyspep- 
is one native race of 
America that is certainly not troubled 
defies 
He 
is said 
never to be satisfied while a shred of 
His 
y is limited by the supply and 


sia, but there 


Eskimo 
nd thrives. 


in this respect The 
the laws of hygiene 
eats until he is satisfied, but 


his feast remains unconsumed. 
capac! 


by that only. 


The Eskimo cannot make any mis- 
take about the manner of cooking his 
food, since, as a rule, he does not cook 
Nor, so far as the blubber or fat 


is concerned, is 
-} uneasiness, accompanied 


It. 
of- the arctic animal 
the Eskimo concerned about his man 
ner of eating it 
sail not to eat 
into tong strips 
Inch thick and 


it at all. 


then lowers it 

into a well 
Despite all this 

suffer from indigestion, 


ty that 
knife must be continually sharpened, 


The teeth of the little Eskimo child 
will, it is said by those in a position, 
in a bit of walrus skin 


to Know, meet 


as the teeth of an American child 
would meet in the flesh of an apple, 
although the hide of the walrus is 


from half an inch to an inch in thick- 


ness and bears considerable resem 
blance 
Eskimo child will bite it and digest it 
and never know what dyspepsia 
means. 
—— es 
Miliers Worm Powders were devised 


to promptly 


fer from the ravages of worms. It mnie 
1 \ excusable. ‘his one, attr > 4 

isa simple preparation warranted to the Brounen Aly . ae Ad 
destroy stomachic and intestinal| - nes, (0. 6 aera 
house keeper of that city, is 800G 


worms withou. shock or injury to the 
most sensitive system. They act 
thorcughly and painlessly, and though 
in some cases they may cause yomit- 
ing, that is an indication of their pow- 
erful action and not of any nauseating 
property 

On a Philadelphia paper worked 
fulius Kaufman, a Dane, who wrote 
pungent editorials, Kaufman’s English 
was impeccable, but his writing was 
impossible It seemed to have been 
done with a bent pin and an asphalt 
mixture. George Kennedy was the 
only man on the copy desk who could 
read it. One day Kennedy came to 
Editor Thouapson, shaking his head. 
It’s all off, he said. I have lost my 


punch. IT read this thing of Kauf- 
man’s with perfect ease until I got 
fialf-way through—and then I stuck. 


f don’t know why. The second half 
of his stuff looks just like the first half 
but I can’t read it. Thompson took 
that manuscript over to a corner. By 
and by Thompson came back 
iines of strain around his mouth. Put 
it up to Kaufman, said he. LFEither'’s 
he’s gone flooey or we have. So when 
Kaufman came in they gave him his 
manuscript aad told him to go awav 


somewhere and find out what it 
meant. By and by he came back 
beaming It was y, said he. The 


second part I haf yoost wrote in Dan- 
sh 


Which Did He Mean? 


Bess—Something that Jack said last 
night didn’t sound just right. 
Tess—What was that? 


Bess—I told him if he called me pet 


names [ wouldn't speak, and he re- 
plied that he would call me dear at 
any price 


CO 
English as She is Spoke 
“Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, s{nce 
he accepted the chair of English lit- 
erature at Cambridge, has blussomed 
out as a very witty lecturer. Illus- 
trating the careless and foolish use 
of fancy phrases he told the story of 
a telegram a babu sent from Bombay 
to announce the death of his mother. 
The babu’s telegram ran: Regret to 
announce that hand which rocked the 
eradle has kicked the bucket. 
ee 
Most men who live in a city have 
a hard time proving to their country 
acquaintances that they are strictly 
honest. 


Between Women’s 
Health or Suffering 


The main reason why so many 
women suffer greatly at times 
is because of a run-down con- 
dition. Debility, poor circula- 
tion show in headaches, lan- 
guor, nervousness and worry. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


(Tho Largest Sale of Any Modicing In the World) 
are the safest, surest, most 
convenient and mos’ economi- 
cal remedy. They clear the 
system of poisons, purify the 
blood, relieve sufferin and 
ensure such go-d health -nd 
strength that all the bodily 
organs work naturally and prop- 
erly, In actions, feelings and 
looks, thousands of women have 
proved that Beecham’s Pills 


Make All 
The Difference 


Sold everywhere, In boxes, 25 cents, 


Wesica will fod the directions with every box 
very valuable, 


Indeed, he may be} 
He cuts it} 
an inch wide and an 
down 
his throat as one might lower a rope 


the Eskimo does not 
He can make 
a good meal off the flesh and skin of | 


the walrus, provision so hard and grit- 
in cutting up the animal the 


io the hide of an elephant, The 


relieve children who suf- 


with | 


| Air Sickness 
M. Berget, 


mosphere in general, brings out some 
points on aviator's sickness, Aero- 
planes sometimes reach altitudes of 
| ten thousand feet in an hour, and here 


ming or cracking noise are about the 
same as in a balloon, but the effect on 
the respiratory organs is different. 
The pilot is sooner out of breath and 
, he feels a special kind of uneasiness, 
During the descent, the heart beats 
are of greater amplitude, but without 
}accelerating. A quicker descent in a 
| sailing filght at a speed of 1,000 or 
1,200 feet a minute or even more, 
causes a feeling of a special kind, or 
with  hum- 
ming in the ears. Burning in the face 
is also felt and a severe headache, al- 
80 a great tendency to sleep which has 
been before observed The move- 
| ments of the body are sluggish and 
unskillful. These symptoms contin- 
ue for some time after the landing, 
“2nd the tension in the arteries is no- 

ticed to be higher than the normal, 

—_—_—- —--— -- -——— 
Then the storm Grew Worse 

T was a fool ever 

bed Mrs. Winks 
Now, my dear, said Winks, nobly, 
I can not permit you to take the blame 
for that. It was I who was the fool 
for ever asking you. The mistake was 
not yours, but mine. 
A cornetist who went into the woods! 
and played, so won the heart of some | 
people from Italy that he has been in- 
vited over with all his family and the 
cornet to spend the summer, | 
| fT SEE A: | 
Dr. Johnson to 
withstanding, 


the contrary not- | 
puns are occassionally | 


i To pass muster. 

e of the young men who lived in 
j the boarding house had the double 
fsull of slowness in paying his bili aud | 


Que] 


fussiness about the table service 
j}moring he said peevishly ‘to ibe 
ind idy: 
Mrs. Jones, will you 
my napkin is so damp? 
Yes, Mr. Wicks, replied the land- | 
lady promptly. It’s because there is} 
so much due to your board | 
A Rainless Wheat | 
In the Nineteenth Century Dr. Wil-| 
liam Macdonald gives an account of) 
the work done by the South African | 
Union Department of Agriculture, of 
which he is chief, in solving the pro-| 


| 
| 
| 


tell me why 


blem of securing a suitable wheat 
that can be grown on dry veldts and 
that uas satisfactorily solved) 
by the cultivatlon of the durun 


wheats. The writer gives the follow- | 
} ing interesting details as to the wheat, | 
Ripe durum wheat in the field looks! 
like barley, and one is apt, on seeing 
it for the first time, to confuse it 
with the latter cereal. It fs usually 
fairly tall, with broad, smooth leaves, | 
the heads are “~eavily bearded, the 
kernels large and very hard, having 
less starch than the common types 
and varying in color from a light to a} 
reddish yellow. The grain of the, 
finest durum wheat is large, very hard, 
whitish, and slightly 
Durum wheats are grown 
spring and winter wheats. 
success they should be sown on mois-! 
ture-saving fallows, and the growing 


both as 


renew the soil-blanket and so retain | 
the sojl-moisture until harvest time. 
| 


Kadiak Island Bears 

The biggest bears in the world are 
to be found on Kadiak Island, in the 
gulf of Alaska, south of the great! 
‘shoulder of territory that stretches! 
out into the Pacific. The Kadiak/! 
bears are of the polar breed, perfectly | 
white, with long heavy fur, and are! 
twice the size of the black be; of 
the Rocky Mountains. They weigh 
2,400 to 3,000 pounds, stand as high 
as an ordinary cow and are the biggest 
carniverous animals living. The tracks 
| they leave in the snow have often 
| measured fifteen inches in length and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ten inches in width. They are say- | 
age and fight desperately when at- 
| tacked, 


Bear traps are usually bated with 
honey, but the Kadiak trapper. use a} 
pig. Bears are uncommonly fond of | 
pork, and a pig when imprisoned in| 
a trap makes a demonstration which 
/attracts the attention of the bears at 
{a longer distance than the odor of 
| honey. | 
| Kadiak is wooded and mountainous, | 


| but it has good natural harbors. There | 


{is a population of some 1,500 mostly | 
| Eskimos, living on the coast and en-! 
| gaged in the salmon fishing industry. 


Losing Game 
Crawford—Why don’t you try jolly- 
,ing your wife a little? It's easy to 


}tell her she’s looking younger and| 
' more beautiful every day. 
Crabshaw—lI tried that once, and | 


she nailed me for money to have her | 


| picture taken. 


What is it wound up on that cart?, 


|asked the old lady sitting by the fire| 


| 
house. 


Firemen’s hose, was the reply, 
| Excuse me, she said indignantly, | 
|} you can't tell me any fireman or any- 
one else ever had legs to fit those 
things. 


| 
| 


_- <r 
Hard Luck 


| Quizzer—What's the matter, old 
man? You look worried. 
Sizzer—I have cause to, | hired a 


| man to trace my pedigree. 
Quizzer—Well, what's the trouble? 
| Hasn't he been successful? 
| Sizzer-—I should say he 
| paying him hush-money. 


has! I'm 


Then Friendship Snapped 

| Edna—What sort of game shall we! 

play on these fellows? Romantic love 

or just plain flirtation? 
Doris—-Let’s divide up. I'll be 

mantic and you be the plalr flirt. 


ro- 


to marry you, sob- | 


| goose, 
|; when the King of 


jand she was always thirsty. 
wheat should be lightly harrowed to | are all symptoms of diseased kidneys, | lived only a few hours, but in his last 


‘of art. 


THE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA. 


Hobson's Choice 

What is a popular phrase? some- 
one once asked. Something we all) 
repeat like parrots, without knowing 
its origin, was the reply of the cyn- 
ic; and (o a certain extent he was! 
Jright. How did those common phras- | 
;es ‘tuft-hunters’ and ‘fool's paradise’ | 
| arise? We have an idea that the | 
former refers t® the person who seeks 
the society and apes the manners of | 


a eyes to threatening troubles and | 


dangers, satisfied with the enjoyment | 


of the moment? 


As a matter of fact, the latter) 


the effects on the ear such as hum-| Phrase originated in the theological there is no other 


, argument that there is a place for! 
fools just outside paradise, while the 
term tuft-hunting, took its rise at the | 
_ Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
where at one time the young noble- 
men were a peculiarly-formed cap, 
with a tuft, which presumably attract: | 
jed hangers-on, 

Many other curious stories of the 
{origin of popular phrases are given 
in ‘Everyday Phrases Explained’ 
(Pearson). It is related that ‘Hob- 
son's choice arose from the fact that 
, Hobson, a noted carrier in Cambridge, 
would only let out hig horses and 
|coaches for hire in rotation, refusing | 
'to allow his customers to choose, a 
customer being compelled to take the 
horse nearest the door, Thus [t be-} 
}came customary when anything was | 
choice. 

Katin humble pie is a phrase which | 
|}really arose from the corruption of 
|the word ‘umbles’ or ‘numbles,’ the 
; coarser Parts of a deer killed in hunt- 
|ing, which when made into a_ pie, 
were formerly reserved for the lower 
hunt servants; while cooking his 
is a phrase which originated | 
Sweden, on ap- 
proaching a hostile town, excited the 
contempt of the inhabitants by the 
smallness oi his army. To express 
this they hung out a goose for him 
to shoot at, whereupon the king set | 
fire to the town to cook their goose. 
Long ago unscrupulous people used 
to take a cat tied in a bag to market, 
where they tried to sell it for a pig. 
If, however, a purchaser opened the 
bag before buying, the cat of course, 
jumped out, displaying the fraud. | 
Hence the term: letting the cat out of 

the bag. 


SHE WAS HELPLESS 


WHY MRS; BALDWIN RECOM. 
MENDS DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS 


She Could Find Nothing to Cure Her | 


Rheumatism. Till on a Neighbor's are mineral waters and plain water. 
Too much mineral water is not good, 


Advice She T.j:d Dodd's Kidney 
Pills. | 
St. Walourz, Sask. (Sp-cial).—‘“I| 


can truly recommend Dodd's Kidney 
Pills for any one suffering from rheu- | 
matism.”” These are the words of} 
Mrs. W. A. Baldwin, a highly res-| 
pected resident of this place. And | 
Mrs. Baldwin gives her reasons. 

“I was nearly helpless with rheu-! 
matism for two years,” she states. “TI 
got medicine f-om the doctor, and 
tried several other remedies but no-| 
thing helped me. Then one of my) 
neighbors advised me to try Dodd's) 
lidney Pills. I bought four boxes 
and they helped almost from the first. | 
I have used nearly two dozen boxes 
and am nearly cured.” | 

That rheumatism is one of the re-| 

Kidneys is again | 
Baldwin's case. She) 


sults of diseaced 
shown in Mrs. 


transparent. | had headaches, stiffness of the joint. |country, which, except 


and backache, her sleep was broken 


To ensure | and unrefreshing, and she was always|is unexplored. 


Her limbs swelled | 
These | 


tired and nervous. 


When she cured her kidneys with| 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills, the symptoms | 
vanished—and so did the rheumatism. | 

Pugnacious Fish 


Many fishes like the knights of old, | 
fight among themselves for the love! 
of fighting or because they have no- 
thing better to do, according to a bul- | 
letin of the New York zoolcgical 80- | 
ciety. There are others, however, 
which fight to protect themselves or 
their young. Speaking of the fights | 
among fishes in the aquarium, the bul- 
letin says: The angel fishes, beautiful 
as they are in appearance, have per- 
Laps the most devilish disposition of | 
all, A tank of angel fishes reminds | 
one of the notorious, even tempered | 
family who were al! mad all the time, | 
The watchfulness of attendants usual-| 
ly prevents the fatal terminations of | 
these isunderstandings but cccaston- | 
ally a fa‘al injury is inflicted. Such | 
a case, the bulletin adds, happened) 
when two large green morays engaged 
in a vicious encounter, during which 
one of the combatants were disem- 
boweled and had to be killed, These 
eel-like fishes are extremely powerful 
and active and coil and strike like 
snakes. 


After the enjoyment of wearing his 
first pair of trousers, the young boy 
of the family amused his mother the) 
| following morning, when she said: | 
Come, dear, let me cress you. The 
boy said: Oh, no mamma! Don't dress 
;me, pants mé. 


He thought ae was a connoisseur, 
and he war lamenting the decadance | 


Look, he said, at the great Italian | 
school of painters. Look even at the) 
old Greeks! Why, Zeuxis painted} 
grapes so naturally that bird’s came 
to peck at them, 

He did, did he? sald a hearer. 
That's nothing. I've got a friend | 
who paints a dog so natural that he 
has to paint a muzzle on him to keep | 
him from biting. 


It sometimes happens that while a 
/man is watching his enemies his fool 
friends get away with him. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Watery Eyes 
or Granulated Eyelids, Doesn’t Smart 
~—Soothes Eye Pain, Druggists Sell 
Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c. 


'convain a nerve destroying drug (caf- 


{than a drink, and alcohol—well, the 
| ess said about that the better. 


Pins by the Million 


In Mngland every day there is an 
output of over 64,000,000 pins. Birm- 
ingham, the greatest centre of the 
industry in England, alone produces 
37,000,000 pins per day. The output 
of other pin manufacturers in England 
is only about half that of Birmingham. 
In France the daily production is 20,- 
000,000, while Germany and Holland 
produce 10,000,000 per day. The total 


a French aeronaut, after | the Upper Ten; but why ‘tuft? And) output for Europe each day tis, there- 
Food That | Speaking of the conditions of the at- why ‘paradise’ for the fool who shuts fore, 84,000,000. 


It is seldom that a pin gets broken 
or worn, and the question is, therefore, 
“Where do all the pins go to?” The 
greater number of them get lost, and 
domestic article 
where there is so much waste by loss. 
If every person in Europe lost a pin 
on every third day the datly loss 


| would represent over $5,000. 


In former days the number of men 
required to make a pin was one. of 
the marvels of the manufacturing 
world, but, as with most other pro- 


| ducts, machinery has taken the place 


of men, and pins are now produced 
much faster. 

The machines are so perfect that 
they cut the wire of which the pins 
are made into pieces of the right 
length, head, point, polish and sort 
them. They are then put into an 
other machine, which affixes them to 
the paper at the rate of 80,000 to 
100,000 per hour. 

In the fourteenth century pins were 
pins. They were not carelessly lost 
as nowadays, or given as a substitute 
for a farthing change. The law per- 
mitted tha. they should only be sold 
on the first two days of January each 
year, in order that they might not be- 
come too common. It therefore, be- 
came the custom for ladies of all class- 
es to buy their year’s stock of pins on 
these days, and the money given them 
for this was Known as pin money—a 
phrase that has survived to the pre- 
sent day 


Water for Health 
It is queer, said a medical man to 
the writer, how few people drink the 


amount of water they should to insure 
good health. 


You should take at 


least three pints daily. 
In the first place, you lose by per- 


spiration and evaporation in the breath 
about two pints a day of the water 
}you take into the system, and about 
| enother 
| blood in order and the skin glands and 
joints, etc., 


jis not of much use to replace this, as 
}it is mainly a food, 


lare vot advisable drinks, because they 


pint goes to help keep the 


sufficiently moist. Milk 


Tea and coffee 


feine), Cocoa, again, is more of a food 


The only drinks we have left, then, 


but plain water contains no harmful 
drugs or minerals and, moreover, is 
nature’s own product. If you drink 
sufficient of it the skin will be kept 
clear of pimples, rashes and sores, the 
blood will be purer and nature will 
see to it that sufficient water be ming- 
led with it so that it circulates nor- 
mally and not sluggishly because it is 
thick with impurities, 

Take a half pint glass of water at 
atime. One in the morning on aris- 
ing, one after breakfast, one after din- 
ner, one during the afternoon, one 
after tea and one before retiring—total 
three pints. 


An Unknown Eldorado 


A story is told at Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, that during the Klondike rush three 
prospectors went into the Hay s river 
for a small 
part, along the river near Ver.nillion, 
One of the party was 
found on the river bank a year after- 
ward. The man was emaciated and 


few minutes of life told of a fight 
with Ind’ans, who killed his two com- 
panions. He had in his possession 
samples of rich gold. It could have 
been procured in no other place, so 
it may be that that unexplored terri- 
tory is rich in the yellow metal. 

Though the hinterland has been ex- 
plored to points within the Arctic cir- 
cle, the upper Hayes river country 
still remains a vast unknown streach. 
Remarking upon the fact, an old-timer 
in the north country said he had never 
known of a white man getting far in- 
to that part of the country. 

From Edmonton to Peace river 
crossing, by way of Athabasca, is 400 
miles, and outsice of about a 50-mile 
stretch beyoud Peace river crossing 
and the upper Hayes still lies a great 
unexplored land of rolling and so far 
as is known, open country. It is in- 
habited by the Dog Ribs tribe of In- 
dians. The territory runs clear to the 
British Columbia side and it is sup- 
posed that a large number of bad 
Indians have settled in there, 


This Never Happened 
My dear husband, said the confid- 
ing young wife, you said some awful- 
ly strange things in your sleep last 


night. 

Did 1? What did I say? asked the 
man, getting ready for almost any- 
thiag. 

You talked about full houses and 


aunties and kitties and edges aed a 
lot of unrelated things like that. 
What did it mean, dear? 

My dear, answered the culprit, gath- 
ering all his faculties for the supreme 
effort of his life, it didn’t mean as 
much as you suspect. As a matter 
of fact, I had been playing poker all 
the evening and the things I said in 
my sleep were poker terms which I 
shall be glad to explain to you at a 
more convenient time, 

My husband is perfecily honest, af- 
ter all! sighed the lady happily, And 
she went to sleep and never referred 
to the subject again, 


I hear there was an election at your 
club yesterday. “0, 

There was, and I am going to con- 
test it and demand a recount, 

You are? Why, who was declared 
elected? 

I was, 


Yeasi—So clear Is the mountain at- 
mosphere ai Quito, under the equator 
in Ecuador, that persons dressed in 


ae 


Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic ‘Tubes, 
25c, 50c, Eye Books Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good tor All Eyos that Need Care 


white have been distinguished seven- 
teen miles away. 


Crimsonbeak—That’s no place for 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago|a man to owe his tailor money. 
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shotshells — 


ARROW ana 
NITRO. CLUB. 


Ft: 


<s. secs 
HAT make of shotshells are you 
shooting this season? 


You will find that the interest today cen- 
ters more and more in 


Remington-UMC 


Canadian made from our new 


factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


You want Remington-UMC —the Remington quality—freedom from all the nagging 


little annoyances 


that uncertain shells can throw into a good i 
or Nitro Club smokeless loads. Slightly higher in price—absolutely reliable. 


day's Arrow 


Let us send you a booklet explaining simply the technical care in ihe aking which we believe 


is responsible for Remington-UMC success, Send your name and a 


98 on a postcard today, 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Windsor, Ontario 
I TE LT a TNS 


The Centenary of the Steam Engine 


It is s il less than a hundrec years 
since the building of 
‘Rocket,’ and there are many who 
think of it as the first locomotive; but 
it was not, nor was Stephenson the 
original inventor of steam traction on 
railways. Doubtless his genius well 
deserves the fame which it has won, 
as do s that c? Fulton and Morse; yet 
it car scarcely be disputed that all 
three of those illustrious benefactors 
of the race cfd their great works in 
the successful adaptation and combina- 
tion of elements which had previously 
been discovered and employed by oth- 
ers. 

The germ of the locomotive was first 
displayed by Trevithick, at the end of 
the elghteenth century, but he lacked 
the genius or the persistence to bring 
it to perfection. It was left to Wil- 
liam Hedley, chief engineer of the 
historic Wylaa colliery, near Newcas- 
tle-on-tyne, assisted by his colleagues, 
Timothy Hackworth, to produce in 
June 1813, « practical locomotive 
steam engine for use on the colliery 
railroad, This epoch-making machine 
which was named ‘Puffing Billy,’ and 
is still preserved in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, worked satisfactorily 
and was the prototype of many others 
which were widely used for fifteen 
years, until in 1829 the Liverpool & 
Manchester Railroad Company encour- 
aged Stephenson to devise and build 
the Rocket. The Newcastle engin- 
eer’s achievement of just a century 
ago may therefore be regarded as the 
beginning of what must rank among 
the three or four most valuable and in- 
fluential mechanical inventions in the 
history of the world. ; 


The Sanday School Millions 

Delegates representing about 3,000,- 
000 teachers and over 27,000,000 schol 
ars enrolled in over 300,000 Sunday 
schools will take part in the seventh 
world’s Sunday school convention, 
which opened in Zurich, Switzerland. 
This vast army, representative of all 
nations an* peoples, is the outgrowth 
of a movement that had its inception 
only one and a third centuries ago. 
The United States claims to have 12,- 
000,000 Bunday scholars, Great Bril- 
ain 7,500,000, Canada 750,000, Germany 
750,000, Australasia 750,000, India 600,- 
000 and South Africa 500,000. 


The World as a Clock 

La Mappenmonde (the map of the 
world) is the name of an ingenious 
clock, the invention of a medern 
Frei.ch clockmaker. The 
is in the interior of the globe, and 
causes it to revolve, and so mark off 
the hours on the equataorial hand 
by meaus of a locomotive, which by 
the way, has a separate mechanism of 
its own whereby, if the glob> is made 
stationary it may make a circuit of 
the equator on its own rails in twelve 
hours. 


Warts on the hands is a disfigure- 
ment that croubles many ladies. Hol- 
loway's Corn Cure will remove the 
blemishes without pain. 

Two years ago you told me_ the 
Woggs car was the best automobile 
in the world. 

Yes. 


And now you say the Boggs is the 
only one worth having. 

I get my information direct. The 
salesman who sold me the Woggs car 
has gone to work for the Boggs peo- 
ple. 


A Prayer 
When from some noisy haunt of man 
I step into the quiet night 
And, cooly contemplating, scan 
The lamps of heaven all alight; 
Remorse is mine that e’er I trod 
In the ways where man's mean tu- 
mult jars; 
Then loud my spirit cries to God: 


Grant me the calmness of Thy stars, | 


Qeeeeeeeaereemereenes 
You get a great deal! of amusement 
out of your new canoe, I suppose 
Well, my wife does. 
Dut she never rides in it. 
No. She says it’s safer and fun- 
nier to watch me from the shore, 


movement; 


The First Plug Hat 
The shiny silk cylindrical hat, sot 


Stephenson's] times called topper, high ha‘, plug, 


high dicer, stove-pipe, or four-gallon 
hat, by the irreverant, seems fated to 
disappear, after little more than one 
century of existence. In England the 
place of its origin, tt was long esteem- 
ed the very highest badge of respect- 
ability, so much admired that varsity 
crews rowed races and varsity elevens 
played cricket in correct shiny bell- 
, toppers. 

| This form of headgear was first 
seen in London on January 15, 1797, 
when John Hetherington, a haberdash- 
er, emerged from his shop in the 
Strand wearing a silk hat and was 
promptly surrounde! by an astonished 
mob of such proportions that he was 
arrested and charged before the Lord 
Mayor, with inciting to rlot. The of- 
ficer who arrested Hetherington testi- 
fled that he appeared upon a public 
highway weating upon his head a tall 
silk structure, which he culled a silk 
hat, having a shiny luster, and calcu- 
lated to frighten timid people. Sever- 
al women fainted at the unusual sight, 
while children screamed, dogs yelped 
and a young son of Cordwainer Thom- 
as who was returning from a chand- 
jler’s shop, was thrown down by the 
crowd which collected and had his arm 
broken. The defendant pleaded that 
he was merely exercising a right, pos- 
sessed by every Englishman, to appear 
in any head-dress he chose, and had 
not violated any law. He was, ne, 
ertheless, bound over in $2,500 to i? 
the peace. This verdict aroused the 
wrath of ihe Times. In its issue of 
January 16, 1797, the hat worn by 
Hetherington is described as an ad- 
; Vance in dress reform, and one which 
is bound sconer or later to stamp its 
character upon the entire community. 
The new hat Is destined to work a re- 
volution in headgear, and” we think 
the officers of the Crown erred in 
placing the defendant under arrest. 


WIRE WOUNDS 


My mare, a very valuable’ one, 
| was badly bruised and cut by being 
caught in a wire fence. Some ofghe 
woftnds would not heal, ni 
tried many different medicines. rt; 
Bell advised me to use MINARD'S 
LINIMENT, diluted at first, then 
Stronger as ibe sores began to look 
better, until after three weeks, the 
sores have healed, and best of all, the 
hair is growing well, and is NOT 
WHITE as is almost always the case 
in horse wounds. é 
F, M. DOUCET, 


Weymouth, 


The Megaphone at Sea 

The British Admiralty has ordered a 
number of megaphonesg fitted with the 
new transmitter designed primarily 
by Dr. Jules Glover of London for the 
telephone. The speaking-piece of Dr. 
Glover's instrument is made up of two 
parts, one /or the mouth and the oth- 
er for the nose. It is claimed that a 
megaphone half the usual size will 
give superior results with the new ; 
tachment. e 

citelinmannenenimmamed 

A man who stuttered badly went 
to a specialist and afte: ten difficult 
le sons learned to say quite distinctly: 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers. His friends congratulated 
him upon this splendid achievement. 

Yes, said the man doubtfully, but 
it’s s-S-such a d-d-difficult rem-mark 
to w-work into an ordl-n-ary c¢-c-con- 
versation, y’ know. 

Some of the greatest financial think- 

ers of the country are assisting in the 
framing of the currency bill, with the 
j result that the United States will soon 
| Probably have an ideal monetary sys- 
| tem. It does not follow from this, 
| however, that it will be any easier to 
| get the currency than it is now, or any 
leasier to keep what one gets of it, 


| A Prolonged Functlon 

The rich lady next door is very gra- 
clous of late. 
| I know the symptoms, She: is  go- 
ing away for the summer and hopes 
to jolly us into entertaining her cat 
while she Is away. 


Is Health Only — e 
a Game of Chance 


If you are accustomed to look on 
health as a gamble you will probably 
prove a loser early in the game, 

Some may hold on to health and life 
and defy the laws vf nature, but 
there are many rules of the game 
which are cond icive to health and long 
life. 

Take nervous diseases, for example. 
There are many symptoms 
ore of the approach of nervous 
of locomotor ataxia or some dreadful 
form of paralysis. 

But they seem such little things that 


lo warn 
ex- 
haustion long before there is danger] 


tion, irritability, loss of vigor and en- 
ergy, discouragement and despondency 
| all point to low vitality and exhausted 
nerves. 

Dr. Chase's Nerve Food has been 
wonderfully successful in the cure of 
, nervous diseases of a serious nature, 
such as prostration, locomotor ataxia 
and Aer paralysis, but persistent 
treatment and considerable patience 
are necessary, 

On this account we prefer to think 
of Dr. Chases’s Nerve Food as a pre- 
ventive treatment, which overcomes 
}these symptoms by rebuilding the 


their danger signal js not taken notice| feeble, wasted nerve cells and restor 


of. 


Dr. Chase’s 


50 cents a box, 6 for $2.50, at all dealers, or 


Limited, 


Sleeplessness, headache, indiges- ! 


ing vigor to mind and boly. 


Nerve Food 


Bates & Cow 


* 


FE imanson, 
Toronto, 


| 


@ 


, 


2 bird of paradise and other ‘rds, 


» gave an historical mansion, #0 indel- 


. Agriculture, 


PRESENT FOR SANADI! 


WOLFE'S HOME NOW THE PRO 
PERTY CF TH: NATION. 


Handsome Gift to the Dominion Ha 
Been Made by J. B, Learmont d 
Montreal — Prof. Beckles Wilsot 
Hated to See the Historic Manot 
House Pass Into the Hands o 
Strangers. 


Mr. J. B. Learmont, of Montreral 
has purchased as a gift to the Dom 
tnion of Canada the Manor House o 
the family of Gen. Wolfe, who con 
ae Canada for the English in 1759, 
in 


is situated in Westerham, Kent 
the south of England, which hat 
been the home of various generationt 
ate since the reign of Henry 
The Manor House, which dated from 
the ycar 1507, will by this purchase, 
become one of the chief features of ths 
Canadians holiday for it is the inten. 
tion of Mr. Learmont in conjunction 
with the Government to make the 


JOSEPH BOLES LEAKMONT. 


place a sort of museum in which 
shal! be stored every relic of Wolfe 
that can be discovered. The old man. 
or house will thus become the Meeca 
of all those Canadians who have other 
compulsions than those of the dollar. 
It will, at the same time, be a com- 
mon possession of the British people. 
The house is situated close to the old 
mansion which housed the great Pitt. 
Bir Charles Tupper is living, or is 
about to live, near the famous man- 
sion which will contain all of Wolfe’s 
aS patad letters, commissions, and so 

“ot Ne, 

The house has been occupied for 
eome time past by Mr. Beckles Wil- | 
gon, himself a Canadian, and who, | 
grieved to think that it was to be | 
removed from England to form a spe- 
culativ- enterprise, made the an- 
gouncc ment of the intended, sale and 
found a purchaser in Mr. Learmont, 
who indulged at once the joy of the | 
antiquary and the patriot. Mr. Lear- 
mont has been a collector all his life, 
it may be said. He is at the same 
time a most discriminating amateut 
of the arts. The chief compulsion in 
this case was the patriotic desire to 


fbly associated with the name of 
Wolfe, for the Canadian people. . 

One may see, in old cuts, the quaint 
fire places, the room in which Wolfe 
slept, the dining room showing quaint 
earvings and weapons, the whole ex- 
pressing the calmness of rural life, | 
which, in spite of the constant wars 
of the period, remained unruflled, 


And Burns Won. 


When Robert Burns was little 
known beyond the circle cf his vil- 
lage cronies, there came to the tavern 
which he patronized a man named 
Andrew Horrer, who was on his way 
to Edinburgh .o try to get a volume 
of verse published of which he was 
very vain. Burns’ friends pitted the 
two poets against each other, heavily 
backing their comrade to win. 

Out of respect for his age, Burns 
gave Horner first innings, and he 
started with the line:— 

In seventeen hunner thretty-nine, 
explaining that as that was the year 
of-his birth, it made a gond begin- 
ning. But he hummed and hawed and 
scratched his pate, and not another 
line would follow. 

Then Burns got impatient, and sent 
the jovial company into roars of de- 
lighted applause by declaiming the fol- 
lowing, taking his rival’s own first 
line cut of his mouth:— : 

In seventeen hunner thretty-nine 

The Deil got stuff to mak a swine, 

An’ set it in a corner. 
But very soon he changed his plan, 
Made it to something like a man, 
And ca'd it Andrew Horner! 


England Wearing Away. 


The total area of England in 1867, 
excluding the foreshore and the area, 
covered by the tides, according to in- 
formation issued by the Board of 
5 was 32,590,307 acres, In! 
4900, or 33 years later, it had been 
diminished by the sea’s erosion to 
$2,549,019 acres, a reduction of 41,379 
acres, and this after taking into con- 
sideration the land gained by accre-' 
tion. Assuming the average value 
an acre of the lost land to have been 
$100, this means a loss of $4,137,800. 


Profitable Snake Farming. 

A profit of $3,500 was realized last’ 
ear on the sale of snake venom by 
red. Fox, a professional snake farm- 
er of Sydney, Australia, whose col- 
lection comprises about 3,000 reptiles 
of all varieties. The venom evaporated 
and crystalized is used as a cure for 
certain forms of insanity and {4s 
worth $1,500 an ounce, The by-pro- 
ducts ff oils and skins, while the. 
tale of live specimens to zoological 
gardens and museums gives & hand- 
some return. 


Feathers Barred. 


Australia has effectively closed ite 
arkets to the plumage of the heron, 


eS 


SAVED FROM THE SEA. 


Salving the Remnant of Wrecks and 
Smitten Vessels. 


“Can she bs ealved?” is the- ques. 
téon the man in the strect asks on 
hearing of a shipping catastrophe. 

‘WillLit pay to salve her?’ 
question of the talvage officer. . 

With the scientific methods, made 
possible by modern invention, a vea- 
sel can always be salved if th> pros- 
pect of reward be sufficiently great 
to fey, such measures, 

The salvage steamer is a personality 
among ships. Most of those working 
from the British coast are composite 
built — i.e., wooden hulls on steel 
frames. The wooden hull possesses 
many advantages, principal of which 
is that it is far less likely t» bo dam- 
aged by bumping against tha wreck 
than is a steel one, and so can sta 
by the wreck during weather whic 
would compel a metal-hulled vessel to 
stand off. 

The steamer, so far as its external 
arrangements are concerned, resem- 
Lies a floating workshop. j 

There are powerful winches, pumps, 
both steam and motor, and much im- 
pedimenta. Ready for e.rergency are 
wonderful pneumatic tools, mainly for 
use under water, diving apparatus, air 
compressors, huge purchase blocks 
tested up to fifty tons, thick wire haw- 
sers for heaving off, slings and shac- 
kles, and quantities of cany-s and 
oakum, deals and plates for patching. 


Probably. the salvage steamer haa | 


been lying in her home harbor for 
weeks, her crew waiting with the pa- 
tience bred of the sea, when suddenly 
news of a disaster is receive!, and the 
steamer is ordered to the scene of the 
wreck, perhajs several thousands of 
miles away. 

In a remarkably short time tha 
st-.mer is speeding across the ocean 
on her mission. If the weather or the 
tide does not make it impossible, work 
i3 commenced as soon as the wreck is 
reached. é 

Every man on board has bis own 
carefully-appointed tasks. 

Practically the first thing is to eet 
the pumps aboard, often a hazardous 
business. At this moment the men 
ble-; the motor-pump; it is lighter 
and more compact, and much easier 
to install on the wreck than the 
steam-pumps, with its cumbersome 
boiler. The pumps_ generay start 
their work as the tide rises. If it ia 
found they can keep pace with the in- 
rush of the rising tide, then it ja 
known that the leakage is not very eX- 
tensive. . 

Divers are then sent d wn to locate 
the position of the damage. 

If there is a big fracture a wooden 
patch, large enough to cover dt, ts 
made, and this is held in position by 
long bolts with hooked ends. A cane 
vas mattress, stuffed with oakum. i3 
held against the gaping wound by the 
wooden patch, and when the whole is 
in position, the patch is tightened up 
by thumbserews on the ends of the 
bolts. + 

Holes in the ships bottom are some- 
times closed from the inside with 
cement. 

Often when the leakag: has been 
stopped, it is found there is not suf- 
ficient water to float the w:eck. Then, 
if it has not already been done, tha 
task of taking out the whole of the 
cargo must be undertaken. The great 
enemies of the salvors are advers3 
weather, tides, and currents. 

At night they still proceed with their 
arduous task, aided by the light of 


! 500-candle-power are lamps. 


There is always the danger that a 
sudden storm may arise, and the re- 
sult of days of hard Jabor, and the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
may be destroyed within an hour. Oo 
the other hand, there is probably no 
pleasure to equal that of men engaged 
in rescuing bullion from the sea when 
they see the fruits of their labor—a 


bucket filled with glittering gold— 
rise from the swell. 
The divers, in addition to their 


wages, reccive $2.50 per hour under 
water. ° 

The motor engineers also receive 
handsome wages, which they well de 
serve. 


Many Sw by Ancient Bell. 


The most highly prized of the old 
relics which have been sent fer dis- 
par at the Irish Art Exhibition in 
ondon is the olden Bell of St. Senan. 

This precious article, associated with 
the famous saint of County Clare who 
lived on an island in the Shannon, 
has been lent for exhibition by Mar- 
cus Keane :f Buchpark, Ennis, in the 
possession of whose family it has been 
from time immemorial. It was in great 
demand in far-off times for the pur- 
pose of taking oaths, the person 
swearing, taking the bell in his hands 
as he uttered the words. 

The bell itself is encased in a shrine 
of very antique and artistie design, 
about six inches in length and_be- 
tween two and three inches in width. 
The shrine is composed of silver 
lates, inlaid with brass, and embel- 
ished—in addition to very beautiful 


ornamentation in tise Celtic interlaced | 
| sclentific way,” said the economist 


pattern—with quaint figures, includ 
ing a winged Sphinx with the head of 
a woman, and dragons in the Gothie 
style. There are also green stones in- 
serte 1 as jewels, but some are missing. 


An Eccentric Funeral. 


An enormous crowd gathered at 
Chester, Eng., a few months ago to 
witness the funeral of an electrical 
engineer, who was carried to the ceme- 
tery in a coffin that had been labori- 
ously constructed by himself out of 
4,000 match boxes. These, with their 
tops visible and advertising their re- 
spective makers, were varnished over 
and strengthened inside with wood, 
On the coffin was placed an electric 
battery. 


Origin of ‘John Bull.” 
John Bull is the popular personifi- 


tation of English poops. He is re- 
presented as a bluff, corpulent, ira: 
tible old fellow, clad in Jeather 


breeches and top boots, and carrying 
a stout oaken cudgel. The nickname 
is derived from Dr. Arbuthnot's satire 
entitled ‘The History of Jolin Bull,” 
written to ridicule the Duke of Mad- 
borough, and published in 1712. It is! 
enerally attributed to Dean Swift and 


is the 


THE FIUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA, 


MY AUTOMOBILE. 


L 
When firet I owned an auto, 
In the palmy days of yore, 
Tran it with a rapture 
I had never known before. 
For autos were Infrequent. 
And all the neighbors said, 
“A wonderful young fellow, 
With a great financial head.” 


When first I owned an auto 
And I tried to pay my debts 
The storekeepers reproached me 
With politely voiced regrets. 
I lived sublime on credit, 
With diversions and to spare, 
And every one predicted 
I would be a millionaire, 


It. 
When last I owned an auto 
(Twas a month ago or more) 
I drove it with depression 
I had never felt before. 
For autos now are common, 
And all the neighbors sald, 
“lie's just like all the others, 
Bold and mortgaged to the head/ 


When last I owned an auto 
Every tradesman, with a bow, 
Remarked with much politeness 
That I'd better pay him now. 
My poorest neighbor enubbed me 
As he mentioned, with @ sneer, 
“I notice that your auto 
Is a model of last year.” 
=Percy Shaw in New York American, 


A Barometric Tragedy. 


“What became of the money you haa 
paved up for a rainy day?” 

“It wus borrowed by a ‘fair weather 
friend.”—New York Evening World 


Kansas Medicine. 
He sald to a Probibitionist: 


“It is spissitudinous on your part to. 
think that prohibition would succeed | 


in cosmopolitan New York. Probibi- 
tion would do worse here than in Kan- 
sas. 

“You know how it does there. There 
liquor can only be sold as a medicine, 
As a New York visitor was buying a 
toothbrush in a Kansas drug store one 
afternoon a brawny cowboy entered 
with a four gallon demijohn, plumped 
his great wicker demijobn ou the coun- 


ter, the druggist looked at him in- | 


quiringly and said: 
“rill her up, Jim, Baby's took 
bad.’ "—Detroit ree Press. 


His Name. 

“What 1s your last name?" asked 
the teacher of a new pupil. 

“Arthur, ma’am,” replied the boy. 

“Arthur!” exclaimed the teacher, 
“What is your other name?” 

“Cooke,” sald the boy. 

“Then Cooke is your last name, of 
course,” said the teacher, looking at 
the boy with considerable severity. 

“No, 'm,” replied the child respect- 


fully; “My name was Cooke when 1 Ga 


was born, but mother says they didn’t 
name me Artbor for ‘most three 
months.”—Lippincott's Maguzine, 


Toothsome, 
Her head lay pillowed upon bis 
broad shoulder, and her face was 80 
near bis that a lock of her bair swept 


his cheek. She spoke not a word, but | 


her eyes gazed tearfully and appeal: 
ingly into those dark orbs of bis, now 
filled with a smiling sort of pity. 

Suddenly be spoke, and at his words 
the gir) shuddered: 

“There are two cavities to be filled 
with gold,” he sald, and he drew up 
bis wicked little drill.—St. Louls l’ost- 
Dispateb, 


Before Her Time. 

Little Alice came in the house at 
luncheon time with a pair of very dirty 
bands. Her mother looked at the lt 
tle girl’s bands and sald: 

“You never saw my bunds as dirty as 
yours.” 

“No, mother,” replied the child, “but 
grandmother did.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Value of Time. 
“Reform should be conducted in a 


“Quite true,” replied Professor High- 


brow; “the only trouble with scientific 


reform is that by the time you get 
through with a diagnosis it's liable to 
be too late for a rewedy.”—Washing- 
ton Star, 


Like Father Like Son. 
“That office boy is never here when 
he is wanted.” 
“That's not altogether his fault.” 
“What do you mean?’ 
“It's hereditary. His father was @ 
policeman.”—Yonkers Statesimin, 


In the Midst of the Game. 
“What's de matter wid Jimmy?” 
“Aw, he feels disgraced fer life.” 
“How's dat?” 

“His mudder came out yesterday and 
took him home right off second base.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


The Kid. 


Carrie—Isn't the bear's skin to keep | 


him warm in winter? 
Mamma—Yes, Carrie. 
Carrie—Then what does he have to 


||keep him cool in summer ?--Harper's 


{reguently published in his work. | pound Table. 


“Norway and Trotting Morses| ~ 
| @rom tales of travel and othet 
| gources of information it appears that 
| Norway was one of the first countries. 
| to develop speed in the trotting horse, | 
which centuries ago seems to have | 
been common to the nations of north: — 
ern Europe. Sigvried L’etersen say¢ 
that as carly ag the beginning of tha. 
elghtecuth century there were Inforn 
al trottiug taces tn Christiana, The 
princinal nome ta the history of the, 
Fport is that ef Jacob Meyer, chief of 
the royal mounted militia, who was 
born in 1781. He owned tlhe noted 
horse Sletjoor-Varg tuat on March 15, / 
1829, trotted an English mile in 2:37 
nnd repeated fu the same tine. ‘his 
was faster than any horse had theo 
| trotted in America, so far as ts known. 
In Sweden ant in Finland the sport 
of trotting Lerseg dates tack, it is said, | 
to prebistoric tines. With long win- 
ters ard nothing else to do the people. 
raced their horses to slelghs on the 
fee. Sunday morning wae the grent 
occasion, nen and horses coming from 
miles around to take part In or witness 
the sport.--New York Herald. 
4q 


| Her Early Life In Germany. 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


In her book entitled “Scenes and 
Memories” Walburga Lady vVaget hag 
this to say of her ea ‘ly life in Ger 

| many: “Wo ran about without shoes 

or stockings in the grass; we wore 4 

minimum of clothes; in summer we 

were plunged into the river, a wide 

and rushing mouvtain stream; in win | 
| ter we had to break the ice in our tuba 
| and our nurses dashed baslus of icy 
water over our backs, 1 can silil fool 
the thin bits of Ice mixed with the wa 
ter slithering down over me A tire 
{n our bedrooms was neret thuoght of, 
| and the schoolruom was never more 
than 9 degrees Reaumar (52 7). J wag 
fourtecn or Sfteen before IT knew whal 
it was (o bayo something to drink «1 
breakfast, as I did not like milt 
Bread, with a litt!o butter, was all 1 
ever had. An egg for a child, if it wag 
! not ill, was considered quite absurd 
| Between meals we were given adund 
ance of fruit.” } 

——— 
Romance of a Picture. 

Half a century ago a medical stu. 
dent lodging in London 69 ingratiated 
himself in the eyes of his landlady , 
that on his departure for Hobart to 
practice she asked him to accept a s0u- 
venir of his London home, and he took 
a picture which bad been in his sit 
ting room, ‘his picture remained in 
his house for upward of forty years 
| without attracting any particular no- 

tice, but then its hour struck, for a 

visitor detected merit in it and advised 

the owner to forward a description of 
| ft to London. He did se, and the ple | 
| ture, which turned out to be a Rom: 
| 
| 


ney, hed 8,500 guiness, ‘fhe best 
of th. « ry is that the Tasmanian) 
| editor w) printed an account of the 
| matter guve the price as 850 guineas, 
saying that he did so because be did 
not believe that any picture could be 
worth the larger sum.—London Spbere 
ee 
Crime and Penalty. | 
When Mrs. Wilflles recently meted 
out punishment to Master George Wilf. | 
fles with a carpet beater that young 
gentleman gave vent to such weeping | 
| and walling tbat the lady next door) 
| was constrained to perk her bead over | 
the back yard fence and inquire what 
was the matter. 
“Got about a conple o’ ‘undred feet) 
o’ gas inside him, that's wots the mat-) 
| ter,” Mrs. Wiflles ceplied. | 
“Conple o’ ‘’undred feet 0° gas!" | 
echoed the Indy somewhat tneredn | 
Jously, “Wot on earth’s ’e been dos | 
in’, takin’ the gas pipe for a feedin’ | 
bottle?” | 
“No, ’e ain't!” snapped Mrs. Wiltles. | 
“E's been swallerin’ the shillin’ wot 
I laid by for the gas meter,”—London 
Tit- Bits. 


Alpine Egg Dance. 

A curious eastern custom has been 
observed for many centuries in the | 
western Alps. One hundred eggs are 

| distributed over a level space covered | 
| with sand ond the young men and 
women perform a dance around them, 
If a couple are fortunate enough to tin. 
ish the dance without breaking an 
egg it is taken as a token of the cour | 

| 

| 


patibility of their temperaments and | 
they are betrothed. 


Breaking It Gently. 

Mald—Vhieves got luto u bouse In 
this street Jast night and stole all (he 
silver, Mistress-Whbat stupid people 
to leave things unlocked! Whose 
house was it? Maid—it was No, 7. 
Mistress—Why, that is our house! Matd | 

| —Yes, wa’aim, but I did not want ty} 
frighteu you.—Judge. 


Always Too Late. 
“Old chap, didnt your better Judge | 
ment tell you not to make that invest 
ment?” 
| “No; my better judgment never tells 
me anythiug until atter I’ve gone und 
| made u confounded foul of mysell.’= 
Chicugo ‘’ribune. 


He'll Get the Time Though. 
| “I suppose sou're guing to Dr. Ma 
| son's funeral, graudpa?” 
| Ob," snaried the infirm old man, | 
“don’t talk to me about other people's 
_ funerals. It's as wucb as | shall be 
| able to do to get to my own."—Loudua 
| Answers, 
eat 
| 
| Odd Case, 
) “The man they ejected from the hall 
was burning with rage.” 
| “Yes, and, strange to say, he was full 
of fire after they put bim vut.”— balk 
more American, 


-_—— 


| Just Where He Sweeps 
Stude—Don't you ever sweep under 


| He buildings. 


|} nent character 
| latitude.—Argonaut. 


the cagpet? Janitor—Yessuh; | alwaye 
_ aweeps everything under the carpet. 
| Yale Kecora. 


A GOWN FROM PARIS. 
And How the German Emprese Came 
to Wear and Pratse It. 

The question whether the German 
crown princess ought or ought not to 
have ordered a dress from Paris has 
been hptly argued in Germany recent: 
ly, and apropos the following story 
bas been told in a German paper. It 
happened some years ago ut the Kiel 
regatta. his fashionable festival bad 


united the emperor and the empress | 


and their suit and some French peo- 
ple of the highest rank. Wilhelm II. 
was charmed by the elegance of the 
Parisian tollets and asked Princess 
Radolin, the wife of the then German 
ambassador in France, how it was that 
she was able to dress so well. 

“Ob, your majesty,” was the an- 
ewer, “I say to my dressmaker, ‘Make 
me a dress!” 


“T should like the empress to wear | 


a dress as elegant as those you Pati- 
sians wear, but she will vever consent 
to have ber clothes made in Paris. 
How can 1 manage it without rousing 
her suspicions?” 

“Your majesty,” replied 
cess, “it's very simple. 


the 
If you would 


prin- | 


give me a dress which fits the empress | 
perfectly and if the empress will open | 


an account with X. I will see to it.” 
Accordingly some time :fter a large 
box came to Potsdam from the Rue de 
ja Paix. Whe emperor had it opened 
und presented the dress to the em- 
press, requesting that she would favor 
him by wearing this “Berlin made 
dress” at the next opera, The empress 
consented without enthusiasm. 


A few days after when she entered | 


the opera a murmur of admiration ran 
through the house. ‘The ladies of the 
court admitted to the imperial box 
hastened to compliment the empress 
upon her superb toilet, to whom the 
empress replied: 

“There, now! And there are people 
who pretend that one can only be well 
dressed in Paris!” 


OPENING SAFES BY MUSIC. 


Latest Scheme of the Makers to Foil | 


the Busy Burglar. 

To make safes burglar proof by abol- 
isbing all locks, keys and 
Mr, Thorne Baker of London utilizes 
the well known sensitiveness of a 
tightly stretched wire (o respond to ils 
own musical note. ‘The wire is in the 
safe. To open it one must blow a 
trumpet or sound a tuning fork in the 
precisely correct key. The wire is con- 
nected with an electric battery. 
the note Is sounded the wire vibrates 
and turns on the current which op- 
erates the locking mechanism. 


As a greater safeguard Mr. Baker 


key holes | 


When | 


puts three wires, tuned to three dif- | 


ferent keys, and each operating a lock. 
So it Is necessary to sound three differ- 
ent notes on the bugle, trumpet, organ 


safe. 

The one evident objection to this 
locking apparatus Is that one or more 
of the wires wight get out of tune, in 
which case the safe could not be open- 
ed until the right key was found.—New 
York World. 


The City Farthest South. 

Punta Arenas, the southernmost elty 
In the world, at the gateway between 
the Atlantic and Tacific oceans, now 
bas a population—decidedly cosmo- 
politan—of more than 12,000, It is lst- 
ed as one of the big wool shipping 
ports and sends out something like 
16,000,000 pounds a season. It is well 
Hghted by electricity, has waterworks, 
two theaters, is well supplied with 


The severity of the cll- 


| schools and has quite a number of pub- | 


mate has not been allowed to keep it | 


back on the road to prosperity, and 
some private residences especially 
testify to the substantial and perma- 
of civilization in this 


The Cost of War. 


Professor Riesser, a well known 


| German economist, reckons that if war 


broke out between France and Ger- 
many each country during the first six 


| weeks of hostilities would have to lay 


hands on $300,000,000 to cover the cost 


| of mobilization and to support their 


armies in the field, Private interests 
would also make a sudden demand for 
gold. 
would be required to finance war con 
tracts, and a further $60,000,000 by the 
business world to meet “anxiety calls” 
—that Is, demands due to sudden can- 


| celing of credit and calling tn of louns 
| and mortgages. 


Mongolia. 

In the map of Asla an fmoportant 
change has occurred. The vast region 
of Mougolla has ceased to be a part of 
China and fs now Independent. The 
Mongols are chiefly famous in the 
world’s history os invaders and con- 
querors in Asia and eastern Europe, 
They were vassals of the late Manchu 
dynasty, but not of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, and thelr separation from 


| China resulted automatically from the 


proclamation of a republic, ‘Their se 
cession from China was alded by Rus- 
gla, which thus secures a “buffer state” 
on its Chinese frontier. 

Merciful Bullets. 

Wounding an enemy of war ts better 
than killing him, for unless be Is cap 
tured Jt imposes on his side the burden 
of taking care of him, The Balkan 
war has again proved that the bullet 
of the modern high power rifle, with 
Its terrife speed, will go straight 


‘through a man, penetrating vital or- 


gans without killing him, and it has 
even been found to go through from 
four to slx men, one behind the other. 
This puts thew out of the fight, but at 
the same time It Is a good thing for 
the fighter, for 1t gives him @# far bet- 
ter chauce for his life 


In Germany at least $250,600,000 | 


IN QUETICO RESERV! 


SMALLEST OF CANADA'S NATION 
AL FARKS 1S MOST UNIQUE. 


Place to the West of Port Arthut 
Where Canada Joins With th 
U. S. For the Preservation 


Timber and Game, Is a Primevé 
Wilderness Untouched Since Piern 
de la Veranderye Crossed It. 
Working in conjunction with th 
United States, Canada has establich 
ed a game preserve in tha great uv 
inhabited. region west of Port Artha 
which, if the present pelicy of bot! 
Governments maintained, will b 
spoken of fifty years from now as or 
few great districts in whiel 
conditions are practically the sam! 
as before the coming of the white man 
anown as the Quetico Forest Re 
serve, this natural park, although th 
smallest of Canada’s five districts i1 


is 


of the 


which game is protected the yea 
round, ia one of the mest remark 
able and unique. Lying nearly mid 
way between Port Arthur and Lakt 


of the Woods, it remains t»-day as ¥ 


wus when Pierre de la Verandery¢ 
passed through it two hundred year! 
ago, the first white man to travel 
fr the “Soo” to the great plains 
" rp Canada. Below it, and ct 
either side, civilization has claimed¢ 


own, but, except for fire rangers 


and game wardens and a few ven 
turesome tourists, the district re 
nN unknown, untenanted. Will 
animals are unmolested the yeat 
round, and the number of moose 
inereasing so rapidly that the park 
undoubtedly can claim the distinction 
f being t greatest moose country 
in the world. 

reserve, set aside three yeart 


f s many things in its favor. Ta 
the on the wilderness stretchet 
to the end of the continent. Three 
railroads now pass north of it, but, 
except along tne lines of steel, there 
are no inhabitants. South of it is the 


rth 


United States, where an even greatet 
district has been set aside for thé 
reservation of timber and the preser 
vation of game. 

Kast and west is a similar wilder: 
ness Eastward, one could travel 


nearly as far as the width of the re- 
> f before encountering signs 
civilization. Westward, there is 
) a great district with only a few 
inhabitants. The reserve is only fifty- 
en miles long and forty wide, con 
taining something over a _ mallion 
acres, but all around it is a huge 
district in which conditions are much 
t ame as within its Lorders 
s, the establishment of the re- 
will thrive 


’ 


als 


serve means that game 
a district much greater than the 
reserve itself. When the moose has 


become a rare animal in many places 
a tourist will be able to see as many 


| as twenty in a day in the Quetico. 
or tuning fork in order to open the | : . , 


| rules. 


Deer are increasing, now that wolves 
are being exterminated, while only 
a little way to the north cre caribou, 
which eome down in bands in the 
winter. Fur-bearing animals, trap- 
ped by Indians before the establish- 
ment of the reserve, are increasing, 
while the lakes and streams are ex- 
cellent fishing grounds. In time, when 
black bass have been planted in the 
clear, deep Jakes, and speckled trout 
added to the streams, Quetico will 
be known as one of the greatest fish- 
ing districts »n the continent, 

The reserve has a beauty peculiar 
to that great district in which it lies. 
Between Port Arthur and Manitoba 
the area of water is nearly as great 
as that of land. In Quetie~ this holds 


true, and, within its comparatively 
small limits, one could spend six 
months in a canoe and then not see 
the last of the lakes and streams 
Many are not on the map, the geo- 
logical survey having traced only 


the larger bodies of water. 

On Quetico Lake are large stands 
of timber such as are seldom found in 
this great district, the lakes are filled 
with pine-crowned islands, and the 
Laurentian granite has given to the 
shores a rugged and picturesque as 
pect which adds to its wildness aud 


beauty. 
The reserve is bisected by the farn: 
ed Dawson route, over which early 


settlers in Manitoba passed on their 
way to the prairies. Remains of the 
piers and steamboats are still to be 
seen in some places—relics of the 
days when western Canada was un- 
known and when it was not believed 


that steel rails would ever replace 
the wide-cut portages and steam- 
boats on the lakes. Over this route 


Lord Wolseley took his troopa to quell 
the first Riel rebellion. In two places 


{here are relics of once-fourishing 
Hudson Bay posts, 

The Quetico Forest Reserve is in 
charge of Col. D. Douglas Young 


formerly of the Canadian militia, and 
in command of the 200 Canadian sol- 
diers sent to Selkirk and Dawson to 
preserve order in the historic days of 
’98, The colonel! hes hunted and 
fished in many parts of Canada and 
Murope and is perfectly at home in 
the wild regiou over which he now 
Headquarters on the reserve 
were established nearly two years 
ago, and Cclonel Young's staff of six 
men is now patrolling the great dis- 
trict entrusted to its care. Canoe- 
ists in the summer are supervised in 
their journey through the reserve, 
and in winter poaching trappers from 


the American side, both Indian and 
| white, are driven outside the boun- 
| dariea, 

The establishment of the head- 


quarters was & difficult task, as the 
nearest railroad point was six miles 
from the reserve. It was necessary 
to cut roads and portages and haul 
and raft lumber and other building 
material and equipment through the 
forest and across lakes to the lLeauti- 
ful spot on the east shore of French 
Lake upon which the buildings stand. 

Log Douses were erected, a huge 
home for the wardens, an office build. 
ing for the head warden, a stable aud 
other smal! buildings. A large space 
for a garden has been cleared, and 
it is planned to erect @ residence fee 
Colonel Youms, 


“FRUIT BELT” SENATOR| 


HON. E. D. SMITH WILL GRACE 
UPPER CHAMBER. 


He Is One cf the Best Advised Ex 
ponents of the Niagara Fruit Grow. 
ing Industry and Has Buiit Ue 
Large Interests There—Three Gen. 
erations Have Lived In the Ol¢ 
Township Where He Now Resides 


Hon. Senator E. D. Sinith, one of 
the new appoi.tees to the upper 
chamber by the Borden Government, 
is one of the best known and most 
important fruit growers in the Grims- 
by district. of this province, and be 


6ides controlling extensive fruit tarme | 


has also large canning interests in 
the p.ovinee, F 
Senator Smith represented Went. 


worth in the House of Commons from 
1900 to 1908. Being one ot the larg 
est fruit growers, packers and tur 
eerymen in Canada, he has made 4 
very special study of this business 
and when any matter pertaining 
that trade arose in the House cl 
Commons he always displayed a 
comprehensive knowledge of the sub. 
ject and was a fluent and able 
speaker. Owing to the pressure of 
business interests, he did not endea 
vor to bold the constituency after 
1908, as he found business and poli- 


SENATOR FE. D. SMITH. 


tics too great a strain upon hia 
health, so he practically gave up the 
game of holding a seat in the popular 


chamber. However, in the last elec. 
tion he took an active part in the 
organization of the fruit growers of 
Canada against the reciprocity pact 
and succeeded so well that all the 
fruit growing districts were carried 
by the Conservatives. He has 800 


acres in the Niagara district devoted 
to the growing of fruit and nursery 
stock. 

Besides he is the jargest buyer and 
shipper of fruit in Canada and he 
has been in this business for 25 years. 
Bome eight years ago he established 
factories for the manufacture of pure 
food products and he has built up in 
this short period the largest busi- 
ness of this kind in the Dominion. 
He is also interested in two of the 
biggest canning factories ths 
sountry. 

Senator Smith was born near where 
ber 8, 18—, in the township where 
he now lives, his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather having resided 
in the same place. The last was a 
United Empire Loyalist and one ot 
the pioneer settlers of the district, 
locating there in 1774. On his mother’s 
side Senator Smith also comes from 
United Empire stock, his mother, a 
Miss McGee, having come from New 
Brunswick, her father being the 
grandson of a ‘Inited Empire Loyal- 
ist. who settled in New Brunswick, 
obtaining a large grant of land there 
from the crown for his service dur 
ing the revolutionary war. 


in 


Lady Taxi-Drivers. 

Lady chauffeurs are becoming 
quite a familiar sight in the West 
End of London, not only on private 
cars, but on the taxi-cabs that ply 
for public hire. As a rule the wo- 
men who have taken to the wheel 
ars young, and in not a few cases 
quite prepossessing into the bargain, 
with the result that their services 
are eagerly sought by the 
bloods about the town. 

Thoroughly trained, these- lady 
chauffeurs are expert drivers, and pi- 
Jot their cars through the censest 
traflic without the slightest hesitation 
or the least sign of nervousness. Iu 
addition, many have a sound knowl- 
eds 
and can successfully undertake slight 
repairs. Severa| firms who hire out 
motors cars now provide lady chauf- 
feurs if desired. 


How To Rest. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne, the em- 
fnent physician, has been telling us 
how we ought to rest. ‘‘There ought 
to be before sleep,” he say’. ‘‘a period 
of subsidence, a settling down, and 
no strain or stress on the nerves, not 
merely in the case of children, but 
also in that of grown-up people. 
There should be no work done after 
seven or eight o'clock in the evening, 
but a little recreation or amusement, 


a little novel-reading, or a soothing | 


cigar. 


A Work'us Artist. 
The walls of Brighton (Eng.) Work 
house are adorned with water-color 
drawings by a former inmate, Claude 


Cooper. The works are well executed, | 


and fer the most part represent Sus- 
sex scenery. Cooper, who is about 
sixty years old, has done them all 
from memory. He recently received 
a grant from the Artists’ Society. 


Motor Turned Hearse. 

In Ipoh, Malay Peninsula, one o1 
the pioneer motor-cara in the country 
is now in almost constant use a3 a 
funeral! hearse, Hauled by coolies, 
the proud old pioneer wends its fre- 
quent, slow, laborious way to the 
cemetery. 


young — 


of the mechanism of theic cara, | 


REGIMENTAL COLORS. 


Are Made at Pimlico and Ser 
vice Is Held Over Them. 

There i+ nothing in the British army 
| around which so much sentimert aud 
| tomance linv@r ce the rovimoental col- 
ets In the old days they were taken 
into battle, a Ll historians have told 
many a thrilling story of hand-to-hand 
fights when the safety of the colors ot 
the regiment bis been threatened. Lo- 
| day, however, when a regimert goes 
to war its colors are left behind. It 
| was the death of a couple of young 
officers of the South Wales Borderers, 
who were killed while endeavoring to 
prevent the colors of which they had 
charge from falling into the hb nda 
of the enemy at the Battle of Isandhl- 
wana, which led to this rule being 
enforced in 1881. 

Two colors, known as tle “King's” 
and the “regimental,” are allowed to 
every infantry battalion. They are 
made of silk, with gold-fringed edzes 
and cords and tassels of crimzon and 
gold, mounted on a staff 8 feet 7 inches 
long. 
same pattern, shows the Union Jack 
on a blue ground, while the “regi- 


| they 


mental” has a wreath of roses, sham. , 
rocks, and thistles with the regiment’s | 


motto and crest, surrounded by a list 
of the various battles in which it haa 
taken part, says The Evening Stand 
ard. 

All colors used in the army are 10 
tle first instance supplied ly the 
Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico, 
and before being issued a special ralig- 
ious service is held upon them. When 
a regiment is presented with new cole 
ors, which happens about cnce it 
twenty years — although the Guard:’ 
regiments, which use their colers mor? 
often than do other regiments, are 
given fresh scts every ten years—th? 
old ones are usually deposited in the 
cathedral or parish church of the ter- 
ritorial headquarters. 

In the old days no one seemed to 
trouble much what became ot the col- 
ors, with the result that oftea 
found their way into 
and pawnshops. The state, however, 
now insists cy the old colors of any 
regiment remaining their property, 
and on no account must they b> sold 
or given to a private pc.-on 

The colors are always escorted by 
non-commissi ned officers, termed col- 
or-sergeants. There are eizht of these 
*“non-coms.” in a battalion, ar a 
badge of rank they wear two crossed 
flags embroidered on the right arm, 
and have precedence over all othar 
sergeants in a company. 


they 


as 


Mean Church-Goers. 

The meanest of church-goer:, who 
seem to consider that they have done 
all that can be expected of them if 
they drop a threepenny bit in the 
plate once a week, was ccommented 
upon a few days ago by the Bishop 
of London. “‘It.’’ he said, “people 


put a threepenny-bit in the offertory, 
some of them seem to think that 
everything is produced—a hundsom2 
vicar, two good-looking curates, and 


a peal of bells.” 
fact that the burdens of 
are considerably inereased hy the 
poor generosity on the part ot wor- 
shipers, and it was only the other 
day that a certain viear announced 
that he had given notice to the cur- 
ute and organist, owing to lack of 
funds. He had appealed tor $500 te 
pay off the churchwardens’ debt, but 
after cadging round the parish could 
only obtain half of it. “I cadge no 
longer,” he says, in justifiable die 
gust. 


Boy Scouts as Servants. 

At the Dor (Eng.) seaside village 
of Studland the servant problem hag 
been solved by Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
3erens, who employ only Boy Scoute 
to do the domestie work of the huose. 

There are four of them. One doea- 
all the cooking and superintends the 
general routine of the house; the se 
cond waits at table, mends socks, 
clothes and boots; the third worka 
chiefly in the garden and does odd 
jobs in the house and laundry work; 
while the fourth assists in the cook- 
ing, dusting, and sweeping. and W 
himself more valuable than two ordi- 
nary domestic servants 

The boys’ work is started about 6.30 
and finished about five. Each Scout 
has a plot of ground to himself where 
he can grow and sell bis own flower 
and vegetablcs. 


Queen Bars Change ct Faith. 

Queen Mary has just withdrawn her 
consent that Miss Eleanor Church, one 
of her entourage, should enter the see. 
vice of Princess Auguste Victoria of 
Hohenzollern, King Manuel’s tiancee, 

The princess engaged ‘Miss Church 
to come to her after the marriage to 
Manuel, and, in accordance to eti- 
quette, she obtained Queen Mary's 
consent. Queen Mary learned tater 
that if Miss Church entered the prin- 
cess’ service it would be necessary 
| for her to become a Roman Catholi¢ 
and reconsidered her action. 

Miss Church apparently is willing te 
become a Catholic, but the princes 
will not take her without Queer 
Mary’s consent. 


Curious Old Custom. 


in the Berkshire village of Alder. 
| ©, E. Keyser, F.8.A, The custom was 
observed recently in the letting of 
some meadow land called “Church 
| Acre,” which was bequeathed several 
centuries ago to the vicar and 
| churchwardens of the parish, the 
proceeds of the annual letting being 
devoted to defraying church expenses. 

A wax candle was lighted and a 
pin inserted in it an inch below the 
flame. Bidding was then started, 
and ended the moment the inch of 
candle was burnt and the pin drop 
ped out. 


Real Gold tor St, Paul's. 

It has been decided to regild the 

cross, ball aud trusses of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The regilding is very ex- 
pensive, as only the best English 
| “double gold” leaf will be used. It 
( of pure gold, and is double the 
thickness of that ordinary employed 
for outdoor work 


' a ship called the Bella. 


The King’s color, always of tha | 


THE HUSTLER. CAYLEY. ALBERTA. 


FAMOUS CASE RECALLED, 


| Tichborne Claimant's Daughter Ar. 
| rested in London. 

| By the arrest the other day in 
London of a woman calling herself 
Theresa Mary Agnes Doughty-Tich- 
borne, on a charge of threatening to 
kill the 
Tichborne, Bart., another stra 
chapter is added to the history of 
| the Tichborne family. Tt was Sir 


a 


| 


| 
| 


young birds of Sir Joseph | (a: ' 


nge | 


“ISN'T MY DADDY HERE?” 


is First Question of Peter Scott, Dead 
Herc’s Little Son. 

A chubby little boy in a light blae 
sailor suit stood on the bridve ot a 
sjuat black chip that crept up the 
channel to the Cardiff Docks a few 

ago. 

The boy was Master Peter Scott, 
and the angainly little ship was the 
Tirra Nova, home again atter that 


| Joseph Tichborne’s father (while stil] lous aud trag. voyage to the frozen 


a mi.or) whom the Cla:mant sought 
to displace in the famous litigation. 
Sir James Tichborne had two sons 
and led an 


south, 
As the ship drew near the docks 
where the quaysides were black with 


unhappy married life, | people waiting to greet her, little Peter 


Roger, the elder son, resigned his vigorously waved a white handkerchief 


commission in the 6th 
Guards, and went a roving. In 1853 
he left Rio de Janeiro for home in 
That vessel 
never reached port, only some wreck- 
age being found. Roger's mother 
Tefused to believe that her son was 
lost, and advertised in the Australian 
apers for news of him. Her hus. 
and was dead, and her second son, 
James, was dead, too. His posthu- 


mous son, Henry, was, therefore, 
heir to the baronetcy, and the 
| revenues of £24,000 a year. The 


Dowager Lady Tichborne’s advertise- 
ment resulted in the appearance of 


| the famous Claimant, whom she at 


\ 
{ 


once identified as her long-lost son, 


Dragoon | 8t the passing vessels and laughed 


merrily. 

But his was the only laugh heard. 

For the shadow of the tragedy ot 
Captain Seott and his noble comrades 
was present, It seemed every where— 
in the leaden clouds overhead, in the 
lack-garbed figure of Lady Scott on 

bridge, showing up mournfully 

against the brilliant blue suit of her 
fatherless son, in the absence of bunt. 
ng among the ships of tho harbor. 

The Terra Nova arrived at Cardiff 
Docks shortly before one o'clock. For 
hours before sightseers crowded every 
vantage point, 

Peter, who had been chatting viva- 
ciously to everybody and anybody in 


and allowed him out of her fortune | the tug, was first aboard the ship, be 


£1,000 a year until her death. The 
family solicitor, seven tenants, and 
16 servants of the Tichborne family 
identified the stranger from_ Australia 
as Sir Roger Tichborne, and evidence 
to the sume effect was given by six 
magistrates, one general, three col- 
onels, three captains, and .33 non. 
commissioned officers and men of 
his old regiment, 


| In 1871 the Claimant commenced his 
action in Chancery for the recovery | Scott land with little Peter were dis- 


auction-rooms | 


of the estates, which lasted 103 days, | appointed. 


and failed in 1872. It con 
vulsed society. 
ties—the supporters and opponents 
of “Sir Roger,” and Parliamenfary 
elections were fought on it. The 
Claimant was arrested for perjury, 
and, released on bail, went on tour, 
where he was welcomed by enthusi 
astic crowds. In April, 1873. the 


March, 


| criminal trial began, with Mr. Haw. 


It certainly ia 9) 
the clergy | 


| being asked to leave 


The curious old custom of letting | 
land by candle auction still servives 


| maston, the squire of which is Mr. | 


kins, Q.C. (afterwards Lord Bramp- 
ton), as the prosecuting counsel, and 
Dr. Kenealy, Q.C.. as the defending 
counsel, The trial was unparalleled 
for its bitterness, and 
was so violent in his attacks on tha 


judges that he was disbarred. The 
Claimant was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to 14 years penal servitude. 
The theory of the prosecution waa 


that the Claimant was really Arthur 
Orton, son of George Orton, a butcher 
at Wapping, who emigrated to Chili, 
and then to Australia. Mr. Maurice 
Edward Kenealy, son of the Claim. 
ant’s fam. .s counsel, has recently 
published a book, which seeks to 
prove that the Claimant was _ not 
Orton; but in 1896 the Claimant 
himself published a full confession in 
which he stated that he was Arthur 
Orton, and gave details of his par. 
entage and his marriage in New 
South Wales. Within a few weeks 
He withdrew this confession. Before 
his death in 1898 he resumed 
name of Sir Roger Tichborne, anid 
stated that he only made the con 
fession because he had no other 
means of raising money. 

The defendant in the present tria) 
is his daughter. 


Eject Thinly-Clad Woman. 

The scanty garb of an ultra-fash 
fon.bly dressed woman led to her 
Lord’s Cricket 
Grounds, where the Oxford-Cambridge 


Dr. Kenealy | 


the Carabineers. | your’ 


| 


ing lifted to the deck 
sailor. 

For a moment Peter gazed around 
the deck, then he asked wonderingly, 
“Isn't my daddy here” 

The burly sailor turned away and 
his eyes filled with tears. Commander 
vans came briskly forward, and with 
a cheery, “Hullo, old fellow, how are 
saved the situation. 

Those who had expected to see Lady 


by a burly 


She had slipped quietly 


jaway from the Terra Nova in a tug 


\ 
{ 


{ 


| 


There were two par- | and landed at a deserted part of the 


quay 


Napoleon’s Hat Sold. 


A cosmopolitan crowd of buyers 


| Attended the sale of Napoleon relics 


| 


the | 
‘the time of their marriage. 


cricket match was being played, re- | 


cently. The stands were filled with 
England’s smartest society people 
and all the women present were 


beautifully gowned, but the 
in question was easily noticeable be- 
cause of her startling and daring 
costume. She wore a big flapping 
straw hat and a lace dress which had 
evidently no lining and whose skirt 
was so flimsy that black knicker- 
bockers and jewelled garter buckles 
were as easily seen as if in a shop 
window. 

All eyes were gradually 
ized by the woman, until 
a policeman walked over and whis- 
pered somethi.g in her ear. She 
urose and left the grounds. How 
ever, she was perfectly complacent 
and evidentiy well satisfied with the 
se.sation she made, 


magnet- 
suddenly 


New Book For B >. 


person ! 
| little Duke of Albany, now the Duke | 


An important series of apocrypha in | 


Coptic text probably of tie tenth or | 


| eleventh century, and other works 
written in the dialect of upper Egypt, 


edited and translated by Dr. Wallis | 


Budge, are published by the British 
Museum, 

| This apocryphon professes to be in 
the actual Divine words in the lan- 


guage in which our Lord ind Virgon | 


Mary spoke. Dr. Budge asserts that 
| this is the Book of Resurrection at- 
tributed to Bartholomew the Apostle. 

It describes the descent of Our 
Lord into hell, His conquest of death 


}and His Son’s defeat of the devil, | 


| the destruction of the gates, bolts and 


| bars of hell, the liberation of Adam | 


and Eve and a!! the children of men 


Lerd Hardinge Recovered. 

Byewrbody. was glad to hear from 
Lord Hardinge’s own lips that he 
has now completely got over the 
effects of the dastardly attempt on 
his life and feels better than ever. 
The Hardinge family presents one of 
the puzzles of the peerage to the un- 
initiated, as Viscount and Baron 
Hardinge are brothers, and are often 
confused with each other. As for 
Ladies Hardinge, their name is legion, 
us besides the wives of the two peers, 
there are Lady Hardinge, whose hus- 
band, Sir Arthur, is Minister at Brus- 
sels, another Lady Hardinge wife of a 
| baronet, and a widowed Lady Hard 
' inge, ° 


A Cheap Election. 

The holder of the record for the 
most economically-fought municipal 
election is probably Mr. Septimus 
Smith, of Blackpool, England. He 
contested Foxhal! Ward as an inde- 
pendent candidate, and his total ex- 
penses did not reach two shillings, 


{ 


| 
| 


t 
. 


at Sotheby's, in London the other 
day, yet while duly authenticated, 
they brought only $7,007. 

Spink paid $1,750 for a portrait in 


oils of Napoleon by Rene-Theodore 
Berthon, a pupil of David; $950 for 
au colossal murble bust of Napoleon. 
hy Chaudet, sculptured by order of 
Napoleon, who presented it to his 
uncle, Cardinal Feach; $420 for a 
marble bust of Napoleon as Emperor, 
and $425 for Napoleon’s hat worn 
when te was First Consul, with an 
criginal document certifying its 
yenuineness, 


Permain paid $675 for Napoleon’s 
gin, a flint-lock sporting rifle. which 
belonged for many years to Egg, the 
famous gunmaker, and $145 for an 
engraving, “Napoleon Premier, Em- 
pereur des Francais et Roi d’Italie,” 
by Cazenove, after P. Vanderwal, in 
colors. 

Some Nelson relics were offered, 
too. The christening shirt worn by 
Lord Nelson sold for $150. It was 
fully authenticated by Mrs. Garret, 
to whose husband it was given at 
nephew of Admiral Sir Robert Bar- 
low, first cousin to Lady Nelson, the 
great admiral’s sister-in-law. 


Prince Henry For Eton. 


Referring to King George's inten 
tion to send his third son, Prince 
Henry, to Eton this year, it is an 


interesting fact that, although no less | 
than sixteen dukes are Old Etonians | 


it has never yet had the son of a 
King of England among }.s scholars. 
The example of sending scions of 
royalty to Eton was set by the Duke 
of Connaught, who sent Prince Arth- 
ir there. He was followed by the 


of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It ia of him 
that the story is told that when it was 
known in the school that he was to 
be the reigning prince of that state 
he was covertly kicked by many boys 


who wished in after life to be able to | 


boast that they had kicked a future 
sovereign. 


Bargees To Stop Swearing. 

“To swear like a bargee”’ is a syno- 
nym in England for the limit in curs- 
ing. Sixty-seven bargemen who navi- 
yate the waterway connecting Sitting- 
bourne with the River Medway mean 
to remove this reproach and have 
formed themselves into a brotherhood 
for this purpose. They are pledged 
to say prayers every day, to attend 
Divine service once every Sunday, aud 
to ‘‘endeavor’’ not to swear. 

The bargemen say they ean fulfill 
tle first two promises with compara- 
tive ease, but will not venture beyond 
‘endeavor’ in regard to the third one. 
One of them said: *‘It will take a bit 
of getting used to it, like changing 
your language all of a sudden. Still, 
we are trying, but some of the boys 
hardly dare to open their mouths.” 


How Irish Lace Originated. 


Irish lace originated from the fail- 
ure of the potato crop that caused 
the famine of 1846. The abbess of a 
convent in County Cork, looking about 
for some lucrative employment to hel 
the half-starved children who attend. 
ed her schools, unravelled thread by 
thread a scrap of point de Milan, 
and finally mastered the complicated 
details. She then selected the girls 
who were quickest of needlework, and 
taught them what she had painfull 
learned. The new industry siaenased, 
and one of the pupils, in a pardon. 
able “bull,” declared that “if it had 
not been for the famine we would all 
have been starved.” 


Ornaments Last Longest. 


Ornaments last longer than any- 
thi else that man makes. There 
are brooches and necklaces 
seums more than 40 centuries old. 
Monuments, perhaps, stand second, 
and houses third. The life of furni- 
ture is shorter still. There is ver 
little furniture in England whic 
dates beyond the year 1500. Pictures 
last longer than furniture, and there 
are intings still in fair condition 
which bave Peatherea oi centuries 


—_—— 


He was | 


in mu- | 


Asbestos Has Many Uses. 

Aabestus is the ost Important fire 
orsoting material known. Its fibrous 
structure adapts it to a wide range of 
applicutions—from woven fabrics, such 
ay theater curtains and articles of 
clothing to asbestus shingles, stucco, 
pluster, asbestos “wood” and various 
vther forms of building material thao 
render structures thoroughly fireproof, 
Its lighttiess, strength, durability and 
insulating properties against beat and 
electricity give it special advantages 
fur use in constructing cars and elec- 
tric motor subways, The most common 
uses of asbestos are for asbestus pa- 
per, millboard, pipe covering and lag 
ging tv iucluse heat pipes, furnaces 
and locomotives in order to prevent 
joss of beat in transmission. As a 
nonconducter of beat ft way be used 
pot only in the preparation of fireproof 
sates apd vaults, but also for cold 
storage and cvoling structures. Houses 
made of asbestos mnterials or coated 
with asbestus throngbout are not only 
warwer ip winter, but couler ty sulle 


Wer, 


Neodands. 

If it were customury or possible for 
the king of Great Britaln and Treland 
rigidly to exercise bis toyal preroga- 
tives he would in the course of a tew 
months become the owner of many ve 
hicles, especially wotorcars, that tras 
verse the streets and rouds of bis king- 
dom, since be is entitled to all deo- 
dunds. A deodand is “an article which 
hus proved the immediate and acci- 
dentul occasion of the death of any 
reasonable creature.” This right was 
for bundreds of years enforced as a 
means of swelling the royal exchequer 
and, legally speaking, could still be en- 
forced. If a man were killed by being 


run over the vehicle and its contents, | 


as well as the horse, became the king's 
property. 
creatures” (and dogs might be included 
by some within this category) run over 
by motors in Englund would keep the 
king in automobiles until Le would be 
obliged to construct many garages.~ 
Harper's Weekly. 


A Plea For the Kitchen, 
The kitchen should be the refinery, 


activities of the home revolve. Costs 
should be considered thoughtfully; no 
scrap of food should be wasted 
ean be and should be used again in vart- 
ous ways. By buying staple food sup- 
| plies in large quantities from 15 to 80 
per cent can besaved. Any one wishing 


Housewives must not look upon their 
art as mere drudgery; they must bring 
education, intelligence and concentra- 
tion into practice. They should tearn, 
as manufacturers have, that the best 
| results are to be obtalned in a work- 
shop that is well lighted, properly ven- 
tilated and comfortably large, suitably 
furnisbed and sanitary in all its equip. 
ments.—Dr. Adeline G, Soule in Les 
lie’s. 


Rowing and Morality. 

From the moral standpoint there 1g 
no branch of athletics whicb is such a 
character builder as trying for a place 
in an eight oared shell 
wide variety of college critics say that 
rowing gets out the firest class of men 
| who try for any team. Certainly the 
| long period of training offers little to 


| the prospect of immediate reputation, 
| There is no branch of athletics which 
so truly teaches the lessous of life 
| Steady, consistent effort, cheerful work 

under discouraging conditions, good 


when the race goes to another college, 
these are the habits which working for 
a place in the varsity sbel! instill into 
the Awerican undergraduates.—Jaweg 
Rice in Outing. 


_ 


Uses For Quartz. 


silica sand on account of its whiteuess 
and angularity. Quartz crusbed and 
graded to various sizes is used in the 


| belts as a scouring agent, for “frost- 
ing” glass with sind blust apparatus, 
etc. Blocks of massive quartz and 
quartzite are used ip the chemical in- 
' dustry as a filler for acid towers and 


quartz is also used in filters and ip 
tuoth powders aud by deutists as @ 
| detergent, 


A Ready Retort. 

A Glasgow professor ulways had the 
back benches in his classroom arrang- 
ed on a higher level than the lower, 
On one occasion a student entered 
when a lecture was in progress and 
marched noisily to a seat ou the top- 
most der. “Gentlemen,” remarked the 
lecturer, as he fixed his eye on the of- 
fender, “the scum always rises to the 
top!" “Yes, and the dregs always sink 
to the bottom!” was the retort of the 
ready student, 

-_ 


Going Too Far. 

“Ma, ma,” sobbed \ilile, “do my 
ears belung to ny neck or wy face?" 

“Why, What is the mutter?’ was the 
tempourizing reply. 

“Well, you told Mary to wash my 
face, and she's wasbing wy ears tuo," 
Manchester Guardian, 

-_-_—_———_ 


Tantalizingly Accurate. 
She—There’s such u thing as too 
Much accuracy. 
be! Sbe-Yes. 1 told Jack he could 
bave just one kiss, aud he only tool 
one.—Princeton Viger, 


Liberal, 
“I absolutely don't know what to 
give my cook for a wedding present.” 
“Then simply give her money.” 
“Ob, no! It mustn't cost as much as 
j that."—Ulk, 


The number of “reasonable | 


the laboratory, the factory of the home | 
and the pivotal point about which the , 


Tt all | 


} to do so may economize in this way. | 


I've beard a | 


the flashy type of man who must have | 


comradeship and good sportsmanship | 


In the manufacture of soaps and pol- | 
{shing powders quartz is preferred to | 


manufacture of sandpaper aud sand | 


as a flux in copper swelting. Ground | 


He—No, no; it cunnos | 
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PRESSWOMAN'S CHIEF 


“JANEY CANUCK" 1S HONOREO 
BY CANADIAN SCRIBES. 


The Eminence of Mrs. Arthur Mur- 
phy, ot Edmorton, as a Canadian 
Woman of Letters Is Recognized 
by Her Confreres—She Was Born 
In Cookstown, Ont., and Is @ 
Lover of ‘Out-of-Doors.” 


After four years of most efficient and 
faithful service as preter of the 
Canadian Women's Press Club, Miss 
Marjory MacMurchy, of Toronto, haa 
been elected honorary president, and 

| Mrs, Arthur Murphy, of Edmonton, 
has been elected as chief official. Mrs. 
| Murphy is known as the writer of sev- 
eral books of “chronicle and com- 
ment,” as ‘Janey Canuck,” or by her 
' maiden name of Emily Ferguson. She 
belongs to Cookstown, Ont., by birta, 


MRS, ARTHUR MURPHY. 
is Irish by descent, and is an “old 
girl” of Bishop Strachan School, To- 


ronto. She is essentially a book-lover 
and is also a great devotee of open- 
air sports and pastimes. In fact, it 
would be hard to say whether she pre. 
fers the delights of a rare old poet to 
the joy of a canter along a western 
hillside. As a writer of beck reviews 
for a Winnipeg journal she shows both 
literary culture and discrimination. 
| Mrs. Murphy has a positive genius 
| for ‘presiding’ and is deservedly pop- 
! ular, not only for her executive abil- 
ity, but for the eternal Luoyancy of 
spirit, which makes her the best of 
good company. Mrs. Murphy is never 
so happy as when she is giving others 
the merriest time of their lives—and 
the Press Club is to be congratulated 
—Canadian Courier. 


A Bloodless Sensation. 


In the matter of stage realism Mr. 
‘ Barrie and Mr. Cyril Maude 
could a tale unfold. The occasion 
was a rehearsal of ‘‘The Little Minis- 
ter,” at the Haymarket, and both the 
author and Mr. Maude were seated on 
a little platform built on to the front 
| of the stage. Now Mr. Barrie has a 
| habit of lolling about on chairs in all 
manner of attitudes, and the railing 
that surrounded the little platform 
was somewhat frail. Mr. Barrie tilted 
up his seat and leant heavily against 
this railing, with the result that it 
gave way, and he fell with a crasb 
into the orchestra. 

When picked up Mr. Barrie appear- 
ed to be dead, but he soon’ revived 
after being carried to a sofa in Mr. 
Maude's office. The dismissal of the 
rehearsal caused the accident to be 
talked about, and a newspaper map 
appeared on the scene. 

“T hear that Mr. Barrie has met 
with an accident,’”’ he said. 


i) 


| “Oh, it’s nothing,” replied Mr. 
| Maude, cheerfully; ‘“‘only a severe 
shock.” 


“What!"’ exclaimed the disappointed 
reporter, ‘‘no blood?” 


Woman Talked With Burglar. 


The reclamation of criminals has 
| long been a special feature of the 
work of the Salvation Army, and 
“Captain’’ Mary Booth, daughter of 
| the General” of the Army, recently 
gave a lesson in the gentle art of deal. 
ing with burglars. One morning at 
two o'clock she discovered 4 burglar 
; in the bedroom of her house at Clap- 
ham. She did not call in the police, 
but had a quiet, serious talk with 
him about his wickedness, and, upon 
| learning that he was driven to crime 
by hunger, took him to the kitchen 
and gave him a good meal. Ultimate- 
ly she saw him off the premises, and 
promised to be his friend if he would 
live a better jue, It is impossible 
| yet to speak of the success of the 
experiment, but it is doubtful if if 
commends itself to the police. 


Dramatist M.P.'s, 


Playwriting is becoming quite a 
habit among British M.P.’s, the latest 
Parliamentary dramatist being Mr. 
Harold Smith, the member for War- 
Tington, who has written a curtain 
piece. Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, and Mr. R. V,. Harcourt, 
brother of the Colonia] Secretary, are 
among other political playwrights. Mr. 
Harcourt is the author of those two 
comedies, “‘An Angel Unawares” and 
“A Question of Age.” 


Lamp-Post Phones. 

Lamp-post cab-telephones is the 
latest innovation in London, arrange- 
ments having now practically been 
completed for the provision, at a 
number of cab-ranks where shelters 
are not provided, of telephone boxes 
for receiving calls. The instruments 
are enclosed in small iron cases fitted 
to the lamp-posts, and contain 4 
very loud “buzzer.” The box can 
only be opened when the “buzzer” is 
sounding, and it closes automatically, 


Takes Snakes To Bed, 
| Lala Karim Dut, a Hicdu_ barber 
| who died recently at Meerut, had for 
the last three years slept every night 
pythogs coiled up beside 


with two pet 
| him in his b 
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MY PATIENT 


She Didn't Like Doctors, 


but Confided In Me 


By EDNA B. SMITH 


When | began to practice medicine I 
resolved that when 1 went into a bouse- 
hold to see an invalid 1 would put op 
a cheerful exterior, 

One morning on opening my mail I 
received a letter written tn a feminine 
huud as follows: 


1 have heard that you are so genial 
when you make your Visits that one not 
knowing you are a doctor would not take 
you for one. My sister is ailing and | 
can't persuade her to consult a physician. 
Piease cail and | will introduce you as a 
friend. You may be able to elicit a knowl- 
edge of her case and treat her without 
Jetting her know your purpose, I will get 
the prescription and put it in her food. | 
<ome tomorrow when you are making 
your morning calls, before LI o'clock. 

I happened at the time to have a 
very important case which required wy 
constant attention and was prevented 
from responding to the call till the 
mext day; then | drove up to the ad. 
dress given and rang the bell, My 
ring wis answered by a Indy about 
forty years old. | didn't know wheth- 
er she was the person who had writ 
ten me, and I felt it necessary to be 
cautious. 

“is this Miss Pendleton?” I asked, 
giving the name of iy correspondent. 

“Yes?” was the reply in a querying 
tone. 

“1 received your note, but was un- 
able to call yesterday, being engaged.” 

“What note?” 

It occurred to me that the lady 
might have written other notes be- 
sides mine and | needed to make my- 
self known, so | told ber that I was 
Dr. MacKnight, whom sbe bad asked 
tv come to see her sister as a friend, 
She gave me a binnk stare for a few 
Moments, then said: 

“Oh, yes. Now I remember. Your 
not baving called yesterday quite put 
abe matter out of my mind. Come in.” 

She led me into a reception room, 
‘where she left ne and went upstairs. 
Sbe was gone some ten minutes, wher 


“] SAW HER SISTER POUR OUT A SPOON: 
FUL OF 1139 CONTENTS.” 


ébe came down, followed by a young 
jJady about twenty years of age, to 
whom sbe introduced me as Mr, Mac- 
A\pight. 

“Mr, MacKnight,” said the older wo- 
man, “is a friend of Aunt Marian, He 
bas called to see ber and, not finding 
ber at bome, needs, as 1 bave told you, 
to be entertained for awhile. 1 dare 
say you will be quite willing to take 
Marian’s place?” 

“Certainly,” said the girl, advancing 
and offering me ber hand. “Any 
friend of Aunt Marian’s is surely wel- 
come.” 

We were left together by our intro- 
ducer and began to chat on ordinary 
topics, 

“Where did you meet my aunt?” she 
asked. “I am sure I've often beard 
ber speak of you, but I can't exactly 
place you.” 

“Ob, I've known your aunt a long 

= while, I've met ber so often that I 
evuldn't specialize any particular time 
or place.” 

How many more lies I perpetrated 
during the call I can't now remember, 
but whenever I told one like the above 
1 switched off on to some other mat- 
ter. Miss Pendleton now and again 
would return to the charge, firing more 
euch questions at me, but did not 
force me to the wall. Presently I said: 

“You're not looking very well, Aren't 
you a little under the weather?” 

“1 don't mind admitting to you that 
1 am, but | wouldn't bave you say 
auything about it They're always 
worrying about me and bothering me 
tu take medicine. 1 won't do it.” 

“You're right,” I replied; “there's 
more barm than good done with drugs, 
and, as for doctors, most of them are 

_ bumbugs. 1 don't take any of their 
wedicines. 1 am my own doctor.” 

“Are you? Then you shall be mine, 
¥'ll tell you my symptoms. I wake up 
f the morning with a headache, which 

t asses off after breakfast and a cup 
4A 


of coffee. 1 also have a good deal of 
trouble with my back. \Whut do you 
suppose is the mutter with me?” 

“You teed something to bolster you 
up. You're beluw par. 1 was affected 
that way lust spring, and | went to a 
druggist aud said, ‘1 want some kind 
of phosphates- one of those made up 
prescriptions.’ Lie showed me a jot wt 
them, with what they were printed on! 
the label, 1 selected ove und tuvk the | 
whole bottle. it brought we right up.” 

“Do tell me whut it is.” 

“T can't exactly remember the name, | 
but I'll took at the bottle, whieh I 
have at home, and bring you sume 
of it.” 

“I'm ever so mueh obliged. When 
will you bring ity” 

“Will you be at home this evening?” 

“Oertainly.” 

“I'll try to get in about 8 o'clock.” 

Since I was muking my visits and 
several patients waiting for me, 1 
didn't remain very long, making the 
engagement for the evening, when } 
might have more time, for there was 
something about the girl thut pleased 
me greatly. | was a young man thep 
and unmarried. The only thing that 
retarded me in my practice was my 
bachelorhood. It's a great disadvan 
tage to a doctor, and 1 was lookjng fot | 


a wife. Before | bad been ten min 
utes with Miss Pendleton it occurred 
to me that if 1 could get a girl like that | 
I'd marry instanter. | 

1 had a bottle of the tonic 1 proposed 
to give my patient on my shelves and 
in the evening after-my office bours— 
gave my housekeeper the street and 
number to which 1 was going with in- 
structions if | was wanted to call for 
Mr., not Dr., MacKnight, then went 
around to visit Miss Pendleton. She 
insisted on taking a dose of the tunic 
at once. 

I spent a very enjoyable evening, | 
fortunately not being interrupted by a 
call from any of my patients. 1 found 
Miss Pendleton very entertaining, and 
we were at bome in each other's com- 
pany, for we both bad a keen sense of | 
humor, and that faculty draws persons | 
possessing it together. j 

It required a month for Miss Pen- 
dleton to go through the bottle 1 had) 
given ber, during which titne I made | 
her semiweekly visits. 1 langbingly 
claimed the right to make them, since 
I was her doctor, whereupon she 
threatened to report me for practicing | 
withont a diploma or a license. She! 
fell to calling me Dr. instead of Mr, | 
MacKnight, and I scolded her for do , 
ing so, saying she might as well call 
me “humbug” and have duve with it 
It was all very funny and delightful 
1 wished 1 might play doctor witk 
some of ny more troublesome patients 
in the same way. 

One evening when I called I was ad 
mitted by a maid and shown into the) 
living room, which was but dimly light 
ed. I sat down to wait for my “pa: ; 
tient,” as I jocularly called her. The 
dining room was next the living room, 
and I saw the elder Miss l’endleton 
enter it, go to a sideboard, take up a 
bottle the exact size and appearance | 
‘of the one I had brought ber sister, | 
pour out a spoonful of its contents and— 
swallow it. She went out without hav: | 
ing seen me, and as soon as she had 
gone I went to the sideboard and ex- 
amined the label on the bottle. It was) 
the article I had brought. She was tak: 
ing my prescription as well as ber sis 
ter. 

Was she not taking it instead of 
ber sister? I began to suspect some 
thing. When my patient came down 
I said to her: 

“Have you 
tonic?” 

“Nearly all.” 

“I saw it on the sideboard and no 


taken nearly all the 


ticed that it was nearly all gone. You 

must have got another bottle, didn’s | 

you?” { 
“No. Why do you ask?” 


“Because | saw your sister taking 
dose just now. If you have both beer 
taking it it must be like the widow's 
cruse of vil mentioned in the Bible.” 

She looked me in the face intently 
for a few mowents, then burst into e} 
laugh. | 

“Why so merry?’ I asked. 

“I have wished to keep the secret til) 
Aunt Marian returns, which will be to 
morrow. 1 wus expecting lots of fun 
seeing you meet her, But Aunt Mar 
tha’s taking that dose in your presence 
gives it all away.” 

“Gives what away?’ 

“LT will explain. Aunt Martha bag 
deen ailing for sume time. Aunt Mari 
an couldn't induce her to call in a doc 
tor, so she wrote you to call asa friend 
Aunt Marian left the city at 1 o'clock 
the day she expected you, and you fell 
into the bands of the person you were 
to deceive. Aunt Martha came up te 
me much displeased at what her sister 
had done and wondering what she 
should do in the premises. I was mucb 
amused, and it occurred to me that it 
would be very funny for me to play the 
sick sister. 1 persuaded Aunt Martha 
to introduce ine as such, and pow you 
know it all except that I gave you the 
real patient's symptoms, and she has 
been taking your tunic. J am bappy to 
say that it bas done wonders for ber, 
Her headache and her backache and all 
her other aches have departed, Aunt 
Marian will be ever so much obliged 
to you. She returns tomorrow after: 
noon, You must come aud give ber ap 
opportunity to thauk you.” 


“Not if I know niyself. 1 bave been) 


| court so many times for stealing chick 


| “Ah has suttinly showed him the right 
' way, but ’spite that he somehow keeps 


680 badly fooled that I can dispense 
with ber acknowledgments, I'll make 
you pay for this.” 

I surely did make her pay for her 
fun, for 1 made her the wife of a phy: | 
sician, That means that she can never 


THE HUSTLER. CAYLEY. ALBERTA. 


THE LIMIT, 


——— 


With tre provoking hop and skip 
The truant collar button came, 

And with it romped the ruthless rip 
That in glove fingers brings swift shame 


Around me danced in impish spite 
A mob of aggravating things. 


The shirt front that will form a hump 
In spite of all precautions wise, 

The tie that makes one feel a chump 
By untamed tendency to tise. 


The break that will come in the crease 
One's favorite trousers aye should wear, 

The crease that comes to break the peace 
Across one’s shoulders grand and square 


The gust that grabs bne's gtossy tile 
And makes of it a sight to see, 

The tile that parts from shape and style 
With most apparent fiendish glee. 


The soft boiled egg that ‘neath one's tap- 
One's gentle tap—besprays the board; 
The fly that spoils one’s well earned nap 
And human bores, a countless horde. 


But only one in all that train 
Unmanageable rage could stir— 
The fog that closes round my brain 
When | would briiliant be—with her! 
-M. L. Upton. 


Not Expert. 

A negro boy was brought up ina po 
lice court for the fifth time on a charge 
of chicken stealing, and the magistrate 
decided to try the effect of an appew 
to the boy's father, 

“Now, see here, Abe,” he said to the 
darky, “this boy of yours bas been ip 


ens that I'm tired of seeing bim here’ 

“Ab don’t blame you, sah.” repliee 
the father. “Ab’s tired o' seein’ bho 
here tov.” 

“Then why don’t you teach him bow 
to act? Show him the right way se 
that he won't be coming bere again.” 

“Ah bas showed him the right way 
sah,” declared the old man earnestly 


getting caught comin’ ’way wid dos¢ 
chickens.’—National Food Magazine. 


Rights and Lefts. 

Mrs. Richards had a new maid, wha 
was very willing, but stupid. One even 
ing as she was dressing for the theater 
she sent Hilda to the clothes closet te 
get a pair of black satin slippers. 

Hilda returned presently, carrying 
two slippers, 

“Why, Hilda!” exclaimed Mrs. Rich. 
ards impatiently, “these slippers are 
two rights. Look at them! Now, go 
back and see if you can get me the 
right ones.” 

Hilda took 
back to the closet 


the slippers and went 
In a few momeuts 


| she came back with the same slippers 


saying: 
“lip sorry, ma'am, but the other pair 
in there are both lefts.’—Lippincott’s 


Them Good Old Days. 

Unele Silas, who had just installed a 
patent mechanical milking device, call 
ed in some of his neighbors to see it in 
operation. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked one old fashioned rustic. 

“Oh, it may |e all right,” answered 
the neighbor, but for my part give me 
them good old days when we got all 
of our milk bagid picked.”"—Youngstowy 
Telegram, 


Her Feelings. 


“When you broke the engagement of 
course you returned the diamond ring 
be gave you.” 

“Certainly pot! I don't care for Jack 
any more, but my feelings have not 
changed toward the ring.”"—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Mutual Profit. 
Parent—Now, what are you going to 
charge me to cure this boy of the 
measles? 
Physician—Nothing at all, my dear 


' 
DREAMED an awful dream last night, 
Such as a midnight banquet brings ' 


| mouth freely afterward 
| warm disinfectant mouth wash com 


sir, as it is an original case and you | 


get your 10 per cent commission for 
every child that catches them from 
him.—Puck, 


Rather Rushed. 

“Why did you break inte the touse 
in the middle of the day?’ asked the 
magistrate. 

“Well,” said the accused, “I had sev- 
eral others to cover that evening.’= 
London Evening Standard, 

Pach ae Sb SS 
Sizing It Up. 

Bacon—What did you give for that 
tigar you're smoking? 

Kgbert— Nothing. 

“Is it good?” 

“Well, it's good for nothing.”—You 


| cers Statesman. 


No Chance For an Argument. 
“Waiter, how do | know this isn’t 
iorse tneat instead of beef?" 


“You probably don't sir, All kinds 


| rely on her husband to take her any-|f People come here to eat.” —Chicage 


where, not even to church, for he is lia- | fribune, 
ble always to be called. He is not safe | 

even in the middle of the night. She, Scare, 

gains comfort, however, whenever we | She—Nothing 1s more depressing 
have friends in to dinner by telling an a silent woman, 

how she played sick while the other He—I never bad the luck to meet one, 
person took my medicine ~Boston Transcript. 


| what do you want me to say—tbat be 
follows in the footsteps of bis prujaub 


| 


| 
| 


Journalism tn Russia, 

“The style of Russian journaliem,” 
saves Stephen Graham, in “Changing 
Russia.” “is wost refreshing. The 
brevity of the sentence and the para- 
graph bas been developed to the abso. 
lute | opened Satirikon one day te 
find beading the first article on the 
first page: ‘Spit in my eye, reader 
Spit right in my eye? 

“There is nothing in English or 
American journalism equal to thut. 
But such a sentence is not exceptional. 
It sets the tone of the paper, and Sa- 
tirikon is read by every one, from the 
student to the grand duke. Every one 
who would not miss something essen- 
tial In the Russian soul should look 
at Satirikon. * * * [t is borrible, but it 
is instructive. It is even powerful 
and refreshing if yon can enter into 
its spirit without losing your own. It 
is forceful, brutal, cynical, Rabelat- 
sian. * * * Despite its monstrous pie. 
tures and its style, which permits all 
things, it is yet a family journal. There 
is nothing In It that the Russian wow 
an finds objectionable.” 


Daniel O'Connell's Blarney, | 
Daniel O'Connell, says the British | 
Weekly, spoke once to over 100,000! 
persons at an open air meeting in Bir- 
mingham. In those days women work- 
ed in the mines, and two or three rows | 
of grimy, stalwart damsels, black and | 
robust, with a blackness and robust- 
ness hardly ever seen now, formed | 
themselves in front of them. 
O'Connell rose and began, “Sur. | 
rounded, as I am, by the fair, the gen. | 
tle and the good’”~— Up went the grimy | 
firms, and the grimy throats roarer 
applause, | 
The fair, the gentle and the good) 
cheered every sentence after that, and | 
as they almost alone in the vast audi- | 
ence could bear what wus said, their 
cheering was of some importance, be- | 
cause when they applanded the people | 
behind applauded, and so on, till the | 
outermost ring was reached, which | 
rendered its tribute to the concluding | 
sentence of the speech some time after 
it was over. 


Merry Moving Time In Quebec. 

May day is scarcely a merry one in 
the province of Quebec. Yearly leases 
prevail and expire April 30, so that the 
Ist of May is removal day. In Mont- 
real and other lirge centers of the 
province Many quaint scenes ure to be | 
witnessed, and it is beld that you will 
see more furniture knocking about the 
streets May 1 than you ever saw in any! 
second band dealer's emporium. Many 
peculiar customs have come into being 
through this babit of the Quebec Cana- | 
dians of flitting or removing at the 
same time. One of the tnost remarka: | 
ble is that for the first three days of | 
the month houses are beld in common - | 
that is to say, if the people tnto whose 
house you are moving have been un- 
able to get away before your arrival 


you may all live tugether until May 3, | 


when you can compel your predeces- 
sors to make their final exit.—Londuy 
Spectator. 
Good Pay For Hermits. 

Hermits were «a century or more 
oack regarded as a picturesque feature 
of country houses. Samuel Rogers re 
cords that “Archibald Hamilton, aft- 


| erward Duke of Hamilton, advertised 
| for a hermit 


us ub ornament to his 
pleasure grounds, und it was stipulat- 
ed that the said bermit should have 
his beard sbaved but once a year, and 
that only partially.” Mark Powyss, 
the squire of Marcham, in Lancashire, 
offered £50 a year for life to any man 
willing to live as a hermit on bis estate 
for seven years. He was to be well 
supplied witb provisions and books 


When the Bugle Was # Gong. 
When Jom KE. Wilkie, formerly chiet | 
of the secret service, was young he 
served with distinetion among the bor 
der fighters of the west in their raids 
on bands of tusurgent Indians and cat 
tle rustlers. 

On ove occasion, according to Mr 
Wilkie, the posse on which he was 
serving ran out of available borses 
and car horses had to be forced tite | 
commission. These animals were un 
accustomed to aby command other | 
than that of the car bell and refused 
to obey the customary bugle calls 

Accordingly the posse found it neces | 
sary tu procure a large gong, which 
was struck once for the troop to stop 
and twice for it to advance. In this | 
manner they kept fairly good order. 

Oue of the company, a bit of a| 
wag, composed a parody on “Barbara | 
Frietebie,” a portion of which ran: 

“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 

Dies like a dog! Dinguding!’ he said. 

—Youth's Companion 


The Nelson Golden Cenotaph. 

One of the tnust valuable relics of 
Nelson in existence is a small golder 
cenotapbh constructed tu the order of 
Alexander Davison, the army contract 
or, who made Nelson's acquaintance at 
Quebec in 1782 and thenceforward wun | 
til his death remained on the closest 
terms of intimacy with him. This 
cenotapb was cast in the form of ae 
pyramid out of the eighty-four guineas 
found after Nelson's death in his escri 
toire on board the Victory. Wher 
Davison came to grief it was sold by 
auction, together with sume other Nel 
son relics, of which the most interest 
ing was a miniature of Lady Hamilton 
with a lock of her bair at the back, 
taken from bis neck after he received 
his death wound. In April, 1875, the 
cenotaph was announced for sale by a 
Pall Mall dealer, but where it is now 
appears diflicult to discover.—Londop 
Graphic, 


The Dog Was Going Fast. 

A Maine man tells a story of a friend 
of his in the west who was iuduced by 
a stranger to buy what was claimed by 
the latter to Le the best wolf dog in 
the country. A few days later the man 
took bis new purchase and started out 
early in the morning to try bim out. 
The dog soon picked up the scent and 
started off, the mau followiug on horse 
back. The dog was soon out of sight, 
but the man could hear Lim bark oe- 
casionally and followed on. About 
noon he met unother man coming from 
the opposite direction and inquired it 
be had seen a wolf and a dog any: 
where, to which the man replied that 
he had. 

“And how were they going?” queried 
the man. “Was the dog nearly on to 
bim?" 

“Well,” answered the other, “if I re 
member correctly the dog was just a 
trife abead "— Harper's Magazine, 


Choir Boys of Grace Church. 
From 100 to 800 boys with voices are 


| always waiting to be admitted to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and other comforts and in return bad | 
to abstain from straying beyond bis | 


bermitage and from cutting bis hair, | 


beard or nails. The offer was accept- 


»d by a man who abode by tbe condl- | 


Uions for four years and then threw up 
the job.—London Chronicle. 


Care of the Teeth, 


The teeth should be washed In 


‘epid water inside as well as outside | 


with a fairly stiff toothbrush in the 
morning and the last thing at night 
This helps greatly to preserve thet, 
is the primary cause of dental decay 
is the decomposition of particles of | 
food left between the teeth after a | 
meal. Washing with a stiff brush dis- | 
lodges these particles, and rinsing the 
with some 


pletely removes them, 


He Perpetrated It. 

The Doctor—The janitor of tbe build- 
ing where I live says bis fatber and 
zrandfather made their living by work- 
ing at similar jobs in the old country. 
lhe Professor (slightly irritated)—Well, 


tors?—Chicago Tribune. 


Experienced. 

Ad Vertysen—We want a man who 
knows both bow to keep bis wouth 
closed und bow tu stuve off the curi- 
ous. Applicant—! think | would suit 
you. I used to be clerk Ip an informa 
tion bureau. London Punch, 


Reason Versus Passion. 
Edmund Burke said, Taking the 
wbole view of life, it is mure safe tu 
ive under the jurisdiction of severe but 
steady reason than under the empire of 
ndulgent but capricious passion.” 


An Exception. 
Briggs—They say tat two heads are 
better than one. (iriggs—'Lat’s all a 
mistake, Both my wife and | want to 
be bead of the honse, and it doesn't 
work at all.—Boston Trauscript, 


He doth not lack an almanac whose 
youth 18 in his soul,—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 


| Its accumulations 


eboir of Grace church, New York. 
They are enrvlled thirty or more at a 
time and come from all over the coun- 
try I’ractically every one lives at 
the schoul for nine mouths of the year, 
says the Churchman. ‘The boy’s fam: 
ily find bis books and clothing, Grace 
eburch the rest—buards him, 
teaches hin and employs bim in its | 
choir until he has ontgrown the serv- 
fee. The choir boy is unpaid, and all 
money earned by bim from musical en- 
gagements is kept by the choirmaster 
until be earns his honorable discharge. 
Parents must sign an agreement that 
their shall not be withdrawn 
from the school. The only musica: re 
quirements are a correct ear and the | 
promise of a good and powerful volca 


does 


boys 


Conflict of the Stars, 

Every young star, such as onr sun, | 
Attracts and gathers to itself quantities 
of impalpable cosmic dust whieb ft en. 
counters on its journey through space. 
Therefore every youthful heavenly | 
body Is increasing in size. But on the ! 
other hand every old and wornout star 
reverses the process and instead of 
gathering in new supplies discharges 
In the end the old | 
star is utterly disintegrated and dis- | 
solved back into primeval dust which 
reassembles somewhere on the out- 
skirts of space where a pew star ts or- 
gavized. his process of tearing down 
old worlds and rebuilding new ones 
goes on perpetually. Some of the force) 
which nature employs for this work 
are light, electric currents and gravita 
tlon.—IKKansas City Star. 

His Master’s Politics. 

During a general election in England 
a cauvasser called at the house of the 
late Vrofessor Froude, the bistoriun, | 
Mr, Froude was ont, so the canvasser | 
bad to content bimself with interro- 


! gating the butler as to bow Mr. Froude 


would vote. The butler—an old serv- 
ant, who understood bis master well— 
replied: “When the Liberals is in Mr, 


| Froude ts sometimes a Conservative, 


When the Conservatives is in, Mr 


Froude ts always a Liberal.” 


A Cynical Sebection, 
At a “bovk dinner,” at which the 
guests were usked to wear clutbes sug: 
gestive of the title of a popular bouk, | 


}a certain nubleman appeared carrying | 
!a petticvat over bis arm, 
| he was suggestivg was “Life’s Wands 


The title 


eap!"—Loodou Opinion. 


Generous. 
Father (visiting ot college)—My son, 


\dbese are better cigars thun | can af- 
| ford, 


Sou—Ibat'’s all right, father, 


| wear 


THE MORNING CANTER. 


Smart Riding Togs 
For Wee Horsewoman. 


RIDING HABIT IN GRAY WORSTED. 


This little maid is trimly attired for 
a morning canter. Over ber shirt waist 
of white madras and riding breeches, 
buttoned at the knee, is worn a smart 
ly cnt coat of light gray worsted. 

Leather bootees meet the breeches, 
and the riding bat is anchored fas# 
witb elastic. 


Veils Are Fashionable. 

Decided is the use of the veil, which 
gives a chic to a costume that no one 
an deny and every one can emniate 
The veil in its new form has come te 
stay. It has wound itself around the 
hats and hearts of the well dressed wo- 
men who congregate in the tea rooms 
of noted hotels und restaurants of th@ 
Bois 

Dainty patterns are the favorites. 
The meshes ure fine, and the more con 
spicuous they are the better they are 
liked. 

The patterns are conventional in de 
sign. No longer are there attempts ta 
simulate crawling lizards, flitting but 
terflies or wriggling crabs. Happily 
for the appearance of our faces the 
vogue of the naturalistic bas died @ 
well deserved death. 

Single chenille dots are very smal} 
and appear here and there over a veil 


Afternoon Dancing Frock. 

Now that afternoon dancing is s¢ 
popular girls have to increase thetr 
supply of fascinating little frocks for 
‘The model pictured ta 
in soft, dull blues 


these occasions 
a fetching affair 


MODEL IN CHINESE BLUES. 


combined with a little coat of blue bro 
cade which accompanies a skirt of blue 
charmeuse silk. 

The sash is black, and so are the but- 
toned boots, The black straw bat bas 


| a shaded biue feather. 


Police Censors For Split Skirt. 

Women in Indianapolis who wear 
the new style split skirt must also 
undergarments, and the traffie 
squad of the police force bas been told 
to enforce the order, which was givea 
out by Superintendent of Police Hy- 
land, 

The order was issued after Superia- 
tendent Hyland had received this tet- 
ter, signed ‘I'he I.adies;” 


“As we know you are the highest au- 
thority in the city, we, as the ladies, 
|} ask that you prohibit the wearing of 
split skirts without undergarments 
We hope that you will take this seri 
ously.” 

He did 


Take all you want. ‘bis is on me 


Exchange, 


We learn wisdom from failure more 
than from success. We often discover 
| what will do by tinding out what wil! 
| bot do, Sawuel Swiles, 


Injustice 


By Arthur Applin 


Wars, Lock & Co. Limited 
London, Melbourne & Toronto- 


(Contipyed) 


The lawyer did not take the prof- 


fered hand; he reeled baca a é6tep, 
the cigar dropped from his fingers. 
He gazed at Francks, 


mixed with awe. 

There was a long silence. 
believe it, he whispered at length 
you don’t know what you are saying. 

It’s true 

There was a note of finality 
convineed any 
friend or foe, man of law or man of 
God. 


with searcely 
horrcr in his eyes, rather amazement 


T can't 


, e wa in/ his great hands tremb 
Franck’s voice which might well have | 
man whether he were | 


CHAPTER XXV 


Jimmy Francks’ letters reached Ab- 
ingdon Viilas soon after Aaron Rob- 
erts. 

The latter did not find his task an 
easy one; he had never before known 
the meaning of embarrassment, DOW 
he showed only too Plainly that he 
was nervous and ill at ease. Iris 
was quick to discern the change that 
had taken place in him. His self- 
confidence and strength had suddenly 
all gone; instead he seemed uncertain 
of himself, very humble and {ll at 
ease, as if in possession of a terrible 
secret which he feared by word or 
look to divulge. : 

They each read their letter from 
Jimmy Francks In silence, and then 
looked at one another enquiringly. 

Something fresh has transpired, 
which you're keeping from me, Mr. 
Roberts, Iris said quietly. The danger 
at which you hiated has increased. 
Mr. Francks wants me to leave town 
to-morrow after the inquest, but I 
shan’t go. 

The Jew folded u 
put {ft in his pocket, 


p the letter and 
the fingers of 
led, he kept his 
eyes averted. 

Nothing fresh has happened, he re- 
In my interview with Mr. 
We 


plied. 
| Francks I told him everything. 


Erres! Laughton turned away, and) ynderstand one another, and I think 


walking to the window flung it open 
and let the cool air beat upon his 
face He had never received a more 
sudden or more severe shock in his 


he trusts me. And you trust me too, 
jnow, don’t you? 
She did not reply at once, she was 


gazing into space. Looking back 


life, Not fcr a moment did his al-|into the past, then staring ahead into 
legiance to Francks waver, either as/the future. 

a lawyer or as a friend. It was a] Why do you love me, she whisper- 
litde difficult to believe, though the oq at last. How is it possibie for 
confession came from his own lips,|you to love me? You don’t know me, 
that the man whom he regarded as the| you've seen me half a dozen times 
soul of hoaor was a murderer. He|Love— perhaps you and I have total- 


had heard the gossip which had at- 
tended the wedding of Francks with 
saintsbury’s daughter, but had paid no 
it; now he recalled the} 
stories which had gone the 
ind of the clubs and drawing-rooms |to give, not to receive. 

rnd city offic With a sudden shiv-| Ig Faber had seen and heard him 
r he closed the window with a bang] now he would indeed have had some 
and faced Francks. lreason to be startled and alarmed. 


ly different meanings for that word, 
Mr. Roberts. 

I don’t think so, he muttered, speak- 
ing jerkily, almost incoherently. Love 
|means sacrifice, doesn’t it? Love wants 


Saint 


us 


r 


8. 


€ 


As God is your judge, have you told | Aaron Roberts, the moneylender, had 

) truth? |for the moment at any rate, ceased 
neks smiled, and again that!to exist. The outward and visible| 
curious uncanny look came into his} person was present and love could 
eyes. Yes, he replied softly. At|not change Lis features—the heavily 
first I had no recollection of what) built body, the great coars~ hands, 


\the powerful jaws and the keen greedy 
expression. But the real man, 
ment: that sounds like an excuse,/the mental and spiritual Roberts, had 
doesr’t it, an excuse which, if any | undergone a Startling change. His 
other man had made to me I would! whole outlook on life had been altered 
have refused to listen to? Don't be|and his desire of life. 

afraid, Laughton, I’m not going to ask| I know it’s a pretty big thing I am 
you defend me. I only ask you | asking and trying to make you be-| 
to keep my secret for a few hours or | lieve—I who have spent my life in| 
a few days longer, just to give me|taking from men that which they most | 
ume, And, for the sake of the old/ desired, want to give to one woman | 
3, when your father and my father | somet#ing more precious than gold} 
k vy and loved one another, I am} without asking 


I'd done, but I remember it all quite 
clearly now. I was mad for a mo- 


¢ 
U 


to 


3 anything in return! Tj 


you to help and protect an|am sort of sorry I told you I loved | 
Int t girl whose only folly was to|you, it would have been so much eas- | 
love a worthless scoundrel like my-|jer if I hadn't. Won't you try and | 
8 Can you, will you, do it? |forget it? Still look upon me as a 


The lawyer did not reply, he was | moneylender, if you like; it'll help you | 
‘oo deep in thought, and even at that |to believe you're only borrowing from } 
moment Francks read his thoughts. | me, and that instead of lending you 

If whet you say is true, that you| gold, consider I’m only lending you 
killed your wife in a moment of tern-| experience! You can pay me if you 


porary eberration— Laughton com-/ like. 
menced, His voice changed then, he spoke 
But Francks- stopped him. Not | prusquely, with the old harsh, almost | 


he said quickly. No, I am not! prutal note. 


that, 


shield myself by trying to Iris shoo’: her heac. I am bank- 
ng the penalty. Nothing rupt, Mr. Roberts. I have neither 


wealth, nor love, nor fame. This poor 
would give it willingly if) 
I could serve the man I| 
how real the dan- | 
until that | 


or do will persuade me to} 

1 yself; it’s useless. I have) body—oh, I 
made up my mind. That may be the | by doing so 
most difficult part of your job to per-|love. I know now 
suade ‘ris that I am guilty, but you! ger is that threatens him; 
will do it, if not for my sake, for my |danger is removed my place is by 
il He held out his hand. | his side, no matter what the world} 


father’s sake. 


Swear that you'll do it. |may say or think. | 
1 swear, th. lawyer replied, and for Aaron Roberts rose ponderously to | 
the first time his voice faltered. lhis feet. And if he stood this mo-} 
Jimmy Francks gave a great sigh | ment on the scaffold | would willingly 


of relict. His .eyes lightened, his|change places with him to win such 
face cleared, Walking to the table he| love as yours, Miss de Fontaigne, 
poured out a vouple of whiskies and| even though a moment later I was to | 
sodas and commenced to fill a pipe. | be hurled into eternity. 

Now, then, sit down and T'll give} He spoke with a fierce passion as 
vou full instructions in detail. I'd} startling to himself as to Iris. 


like to say ‘Thank you,’ first, but I| §o there's nothing more to be said 
can't. _ |except ‘Thank you.’ I do trust you} 

it is not nezessary, Laughton sald! now, but you can do nothing. Good 
unstcadily. Now let us get down} night. | 
to business, {It’s late. But Roberts did not move. Ican't 


His hand trembled as he pulled pa-| 
pers and pen towards him. Jimmy 
F-ancks’ hand was quite steady and 
h_ ‘spoke in a calm, clear voice. 


i 


HANDS SO SOR 
COULD NOT SLEEP 


Chapped and Cracked, Could Not 
Put Them in Water, Skin Red 


go until you’ve promised to do as Mr. 
Francks asked. 

She hesitated a little while, her 
|cold hand lying in the moneylender’s. 
I'll do whatever he asks, but J shall 
see him temorrow. Do you know why 
jhe wants to send me away, Mr. Kob- 
jerts? 

The Juw bent down and looked into 
her eyes, trying boldly for an instant 
ito read Ner secret. 8zcause he loves | 
|you; b»ause your life and happiness 
are moce precious to him than his) 
}own 

Then abruptly he left her and hur- 
ried out into the night. 

He had not proceeded more than a 
hundred yards along Abingdon Road 


and All Swollen, Cuticura Soap before he retraced his steps and stood 
| outside the de Fontaigne’s house 


in i 
and 0 tment Cured in Two Days. |again, He was of half a mind to 


———— 
| 


|ring the bell and ask for Reuben, but | 
his courage failed him. 

Love, which had worked such a! 
strange revolution in him, had, he dis- 
covered, with a shock, made also a 
coward of him. ; 

He was afraid to learn the truth. He 
wanted to put off the terrible moment 
when his doubts would be set at rest. 

Unless he forced the truth from Iris 
de Fontaigne or from her brother he 
might never know it. I'is suspic- 
fons would fade away with ume, and 
his idol would remain without a single | 
flaw. 

He wanted to keep her absolutely 
spotless. Ye: if, as he believed, she 
knew who had really caused Ella; 
Francks’ death, no matter the motives | 
which impelled her to keep silent, she 
would become as other men and wo- 
men, mere human clay, weakened by) 
love instead of strengthened by it. 

He walked back to Earl's Court 
Road, let himself into his flat, and 
glanced at the letters on the hall 
table. 

There was no message from Faber. 

Switching on the Iishts as he ad- 
vanced, Roberts opened the bedroom 
door and }ooked in, Almost for tn | 
first time in big ilfe he experleiced | 
® seal sense of fatigue. He had 
bever befsie imown what It was to 
fee] worn out. It was weariness of 
spirit and brain rather than of the 
body, yet he knew instinctively were 
he to undress and lie down, sleep 
would not come. He felt as if he 
would never sleep again unti! the mys- 


Emerald, PP, E. I.—"I got my hands 
chapped and they cracked. If I would close 
my hands the cracks would bleed. 


I could 
not put them in water or 
do hardly any work, The 
skin was red and my hands 
all swollen, They were so 
sore I could not sleep. I 
tried everything I could get 
in the drug store, ——— 
and ail kinds of ointment, 
and they did me no good 
till I used Cuticura Soap and Ointment, 
‘They cured my trouble in two days. Cuti- 
cura Soap and Ointment are the best that 
can be made." (Signed) C, W. Murphy, 
Dec, 23, 1911, 


——--e 


ERUPTIONS COVERED FACE 


415 Huntley St., Montreal, Quebee,— 
“My one year old son was troubled with 
eczema in the face, It started with red- 
ness and irritation, then it was like a pimple, 
Afterwards it was an open sore with mat- 
ter oozing out, causing itching and keeping 
him from sleeping at night, His faco was 
covered with eruptions, After unsuccessful 
atiempts with different remedies, I tried 
Cuticura Ointment, which I used one week 
and he was completely cured of eczema.” 
(Signed) Mrs. J, N. Racicot, Noy. 15, 1911, 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
gold by druggists and dealers ¢-; srywhere, 

or @ ee ee ofeach, wlth 32-p, 

’ << post to Potter Drug & Chem 
Vorp., Dept, 62D, Boston, U. 8. a 


| 


—_——_— ee 


W. N. U. 960 


THE HUSTL 


THE PERFECT SHOE 
FOR SUMMER SPORTS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


tery of the murder had been cleared 
up— perhaps not then. 

If the innocent suffered he would 
be robbed of happiness and peace for 
the rest of his life. And Iris? Would 
he ever know either, if she were rob- 
bed of both? 

Every moment that passed now 
made more terrible the problem that 
confronted him. Though he sacri- 
ficed himself, his hopes, his ambitions 
he might not be able to save her. 

He could not buy happiness for her 
with his life, nor all the wealth he 
had hoarded, 

And coldly and calmly Aaron Rob- 
erts, the Jew, cursed gold, and the 
vaunted power of wealth. It was 
useless; it could not give him the de- 
sire of his life, nor could it purchase 
happiness for the woman of his heart. 

(To be Continued) 


Uses of the Mosquito 


There seems almost less to be sald 
in defence of the mosquito than of 
the house-fly, an] probably in a hygen- 
ic Utopia both would be removed. 
But an instance is furnished by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Dexter of Columbia Uni- 
versity of a contribution whic’ 
quitos appear to mak» towards nat- 
ural process—they pollinate orchids. 
A research student, Miss Dietz, work- 
ing at plant zoology, first informed 
the. professor that in a neighboring 
marsh she had seen a mosquito bear- 
ing on its head two small yellow mas- 
ses whic. looked like 4 ollen. Profess- 
or Deoxtor went to the marsh and 
aught a number of mosquitos, all of 
them bearing the yellow masses, 
whick proved to be pollen of the or- 
chid Habenaria obtrusata, at 
time abundant and in full bloom, It 
is a small green and inconspicuous 
orchid, but its flower is very similar 
in construction to that of Orchis Mas- 
cula, described by Darwin in his book 
on orchids. Moreover, with mosquit- 
oes substituted for bees the complex 
process of pollination is very nearly 
identical in the case of either orchid. 
Professor Dexter gathered a number 
of the plants and collected a few mos- 
quitos which were free from pollen 
and put them together in a glass aq- 
uarium jar. Ina few days the mos- 
quitos had removed most of the yel- 
low patches about their eyes. This 
appears to be the ouly case known in 
which mosquitos are the chief evi- 
dent agents of pollination. 


Asafe and:ure medicine for a child 
troubled with worms is Mother Graves’ 
Worm Ext-rmin.tor. 

paged esa 

There {s talk of erecting a million 
dollar official residence in Ontario, 
but many in the province seem to 
feel that this can walt until some oth- 
er things have been provided. 

ED 

Now, children, said the Sunday 
school teacher 10 the juvenile class, 
can any of you tell me what an epistle 
is? 

I can, answered a little fellow at 
the foot of the class. An epistle is 
the wife of an apostle. 


Guest—Delightful party you are hav- 
ing tonight, old fellow. 

Host—Yes, I am giving it to my 
wife. It is the twelfth anniversary 


| of her thirtieth birthday. 


A Hint to Summerers 
Canoeing and danger 
Are hand in glove, 
You fall in the river 
Or else in love. 

Out of one pound of compound nick- 
el and copper, costing about 23 cents, 
the United States government coins 
$4.55 worth of five-cent pieces. 

The French aviator who has invad- 
ed Russia will have a distinguished na- 
tional historic precedent if he decides 
to fly back to France as fast as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

ant IRD 
Cc’ -UDED BRAIN 
Clears Up on Change to Proper Food 
— 

The brain cannot work with clear- 
ness and accuracy, if the food taken 
is not fully digested, Lut is retained 
in the stomach to ferment and form 
poisonous gases, etc, A dull, clouded 
brain is likely to be the result, 

A lady relates her experience in 
changing her food habits, and results 
are very interesting: 

“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods 
such as sausage, buckwheat cakes and 
so on, finally broke down a stomach 
and nerves that, by inheritance, were 
sound and strong, and medicine did no 
apparent god in the way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull and 
I was suffering from a case of consti- 
pation that defied all remedies used, 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,’ in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may Heaven's richest blessings 
fall on the man who was inspired to 
write it. 

I followed directions carefully, the 
physical culture and all, using Grape- 
Nuts with sugar and cream, leaving 
meat, pastry <nd hot biscult entirely 
out of my bill of fare. The result— 
1 am in perfect health once more, 

“| never realize I have nerves, and 
my stomach and bowels are in fine 
condition. My brain is perfectly 
clear and 1 am enjoying Unat state of 
health which God intended his creat 
ireg should enjoy and which a‘, might 
Lath, by giving proper attention to 
their food.” Name  iven by Canad- 


ian Postum Co., Windsor, Ont. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, 
“phere’s a reason,” 

Ever reag cme above letter? A new 


one appea’s from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


ER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA, 


mos- | 


that | 


| Wanted to Swap 

Two Kansas City lawyers, whose 
names are withheld for obvious rea- 
sons, declared that they were present 
when the following incident occurred: 

Uncle Moses was a chronic thief 
who usually managed to keep within 
the petty larceny limit. One time 
he miscalculated, however, and was 
sent to trial on a charge of grand lar- 
ceny. 

Hiave you a 
the court. 

No, sah! 

Well, to be perfectly falr, I will ap- 
point a couple, Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Brown will act as counsel. 

What's dat? 

Act as your lawyers—consult with 
them and prepare to tell me whether 
you are guilty or not guilty. 

Moso talked to his attorneys for a 
few moments in husky whispers, The 
judge caught the only word alibi, sev- 
eral times repeated. Then Mose 
arose, scratched his head, and ad- 
dressed the court: 

Jedge, yoh Honah, he sald, course 
Ah's only an ign’ant niggah, an’ Ah 
don’ want toh bothah yoh Horah, but 
Ah would suttinly like toh trade yoh 
Honah one ob dese yeah lawyers foh 
a witness, 

The little maid stood In the parlor 
doorway, one band on the handle, For 
a moment she gazed at her father, 
who was preparing to take his after- 
noon nap. Papa, she said, do you 
know what I am going to give you 
for your birthday when !t comes? 

No dear, answered the fond father, 
but please tell me. 

A nice, new china shaving mug, 
with gold flowers on {t all around 
}sald the little maid. 

But my dear, explained her parent, 
papa has a nice one ljke that already. 

No he hasn’t, his little daughter 
lanswered thoughtfully, cos—cos I've 
just broke it. 


lawyer, Mose? asked 


The Best Cover for Soldiers 

Experiments have been made in 
Europe to determine what color in 
a soldier's uniform {is the least con- 
spicuous to an enemy. Of 10 men, 
two were dressed in light gray unl- 
| forms, two in green, two in dark blue, 
and two in scarlet. All were then or- 
dered to march off, while a group of 
officers remained watching. 

Surprising as it may seem, the first 
to disappear were the scarlet. Then 
followed the dark gray, while the dark 
blue and green remained visible after 
the others hal disappeared, says an 
exchange. Experiments in firing at 
blue and red targets, according to 
the same experiments, proved that 
| blue could be more easily seen at a 
distance than red. 


| ——— 


| What About the Bait? 

| An old man was talking to a bach- 
lelor, and asked him why he didn’t 
marry. He parried the question by 
telling about different young women 
he had known, finding some fault with 
each one. But it appeared that al 
lof them had been married. 

You are in danger of getting left, 
said the old man to him. You had 
better hurry up before it is too late. 

Oh, said the bachelor, there are 
just as many fish left in the sea. 

I know that, replied the old man, 
but the bait—isn’'t that in dinger of 
becoming stale. 

Se ad 
The Development of, Aviation 

A new hydro-a:roplane, designed by 
an Italian, is engaging the attention of 
the British Admiralty. It is said to 
have remarkable stability in both air 
and water. Two mechanics can 
climb about the machine while it is 
in full flight, and it is as easy to steer 
as a light boat. Flying with a 100 
horsepower engine, {ts pilot has car- 
ried four passengers. Events in the 
development of aviation are moving 
rapidly. 


The Empire's Population 

According to the estimates of Whit- 
aker, the entire population of the Brit- 
ish Empire is 484,286,660, and the to- 
tal area 13,153,712 square miles, of 
which 121,512 are in Europe, 2,187,- 
550 in Asia, 4,618,245 in North Amerl- 
ca, and 3,214,685 in Australia. The 
population of the United Kingdom, 
rather than decreasing, has been 
steadily increasing. The census of 
1841 showed a population of 26,730,- 
929; that of 1851, 27,390,629; in 1861 
the population was 28,927,485; in 1871, 
$1,484,661, in 1881, 84,884,848; in 1891, 
$7,888,429; in 1901, 41,458,721 and in 
1911 the census enumeration showed 
a population of 45,216,741. 


It was on the Auguste Victoria, 
homeward bound, that two Americans, 
a Frenchman and an Englishman were 
discussing the relative value of Euro- 
pean and American waiters, with the 
balance mucl. in favor of the trans- 
Atlantic variety. To illustrate his 
point, the American related the exper- 
fence of a New Yorker in a Broad- 
way cafe, whose bill of fare afforded 
a choice of mince pie, cherry pie, cus- 
tard pie, and apple. You may bring 
me, said the guest, a piece of apple, 
of cherry, and of custard ple. 

Well, ejaculated the waiter, what is 
the matter with the mince pie, sor? 

After the laugh had subsided, the 
Englishman leaned across the table, 
Beg pardon, Dr. Smith, but what was 
the matter with the mince pie? 

A man at a recent dog show noticed 
a pretty girl gazing arounc as if puz- 
gled. He went over to her and said: 
Pardon me, but can’t you find the ken- 
nel you wish? If not, I shall be 
glad to assist you. 

Oh thank you, she replied. 
you mind showing me where they are 
exhibiting the ocean greyhounds, 

The present population of Mexico 
is placed at approximately 15,500,000. 
No attempt has been made to figure 
out what it would be if the disturb- 
ances of the last few years had not 
occurred, 


The Home of Truth 

Uncle Joe Cannon, at a republican 
Juncheon in Danville, tilted a little 
higher the cigar In {he corner of his 
mewin and sald grimly: 

These muckraking Writers call mMé 
names. Well, genllemen, truth lies 
at the bottom of a well, but that does 
not necessarily mean an inkwell. 
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Yeuth In Germany j 

The well-known publicist, M.  An- 
dre Francois Poncet, bas just been 
making aa elaborate inquiry into the 
mental status and spiritual outlook of 
the youth of Germany, and i ids, ac- 
cording to his conclusions published 
in L’Opinion, that ‘the German uni- 
versity youth of today is, broadly 
speaking, neither alert nor wide-a- 
wake, nor keenly interested {tn con- 
temporary questions. He reads lit- 
tle, observes little; he {s stolid, self- 
satisfied, without foresight, ignorant. 
He is at the beck and call of the 
forces which rule the country. Upon 
it the military state rests—it is one of 
the pillars on which {it raises its hier- 
archial edifice. 

The wriver considers that the young 
men of the university form a caste 
which {fs closely linked with the caste 
of the army. 

“The student imitates the lleutenant. 
He adopts his stiff carriage, his re- 
strained walk, He wears his mus- 
tache in the same way; he bows with 
the same click of the heels, This uni- 
versity case is also a devout support- 
er of the Government, «nd of the Gov- 
ernment not as representins some 
principle or other, but simply as such, 

There is, he goes on, is. the Gegman 
nature, I will not say a natural serv- 
jlity, but an inborn tendency to obed- 
jience, an inveterate respect for power, 
The youth of the university shares the 
sentinents with the majority, but 
other consideration enter into his at- 
titude. The attachment of the stu- 
dent and also of the professors to 
the Government is due ro doubt to a 


F 
\ 
Vas 
A Glass Of 


Clears the brain, stim- 


ulates the digestion 
and sends you to your | 
office feeling fine. 


Abbey's Effervescent 
Salt is mildly laxative 
--a splendid daily 
tonic for brain workers, 


Take a Bottle Home 


Would 


sincere conviction that on it the na-| | 
But this |) 


tional greatness depends. 
conviction is further strengthened by 
the knowledge of the advantages to 
be found in subservianc to the pow- 
ers that be. The cry of the stomach 
(sic) {s in harmony with the cry of 
the heart. 

Among the German students 1s 
found no trace of the intellectual mea- 
sles, which seizes on the young 
Frenchman—an Englishman for that 
matter—in the first year of university 
life, «nd passes off. in a harmless, 
even salutary, eruption of red ‘ies. 


Wit and Theology 
Rev. Daniel Strachan, of Toronto, 
an eminent Presbyterian divine, was 
given an honorary degree at Queen's 
University recently. Though Dr. 
Strachan js not noted for his spright- 
liness in the pulpit, he brought down 


The writer’s conclusion is: The youth 
of Germany today does not resemble 
the young man of 1830. Iie does 
not march in the vanguard toward 
a future of liberty and consolation. He 
bends his neck to the yoke, and does 
not find it galling. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease, Catarrh is a blood or consit | 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take | 
internal remedies, Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken In-| 
ternally, and acts directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medi- 
cine, It was prescribed by one of the best physictans | 
in this country for years and ts a regular prescription, | 
It is composed of the best tonies known, combined | 
with the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the | 
mucous surfaces. ‘The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients 1s what produces such wonderful re 
gults in curing catarrh, Bind for testimonials, free, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 
Bold by Druggists, price 75c. 
‘Take Hall's Family Puls fox scnstipation. 


His First Drink | 

His first drink of milk in twenty 
years was taken by a west of England | 
farmer, the other day. The occas- 
ion was the opening of 4a new co-op- 
erative milk depot at Bath. The 


farmer himself declared that he had} 


not drunk a glass of milk for twenty 
years before attending this gathering, 
when he had a drink, for the novelty 
of the thing, and was delighted with 
tha taste. 


Minard’s Lini:ment Cures Distemper 
Advice for Hot Weather 

For those much concerned about 
the excessively hot weather the follow- 
ing advice by Assistant Surgeon Gen. 
W. C. Pucker, of the U.S.A. Army 
will be useful. 

First of all being cool is largely a 


the house at convocation by one re 
mark. 

I am deeply grateful for this hon- 
or, he said. I am personally grate 
ful, because it is one of the few things 
which a man gets in this life which 
he is not compelled to take home and 
turn over to his wife. 

Dr. Strachan also told a good story 
of examinations, referring to those 
subjects which we could write most 
about because we know least. He 
said he was one day talking to a dis- 
tinguished professor and examiner at 
Queen’s about a certa'n student. The 
professor said that this student had 
written a very voluminous paper on 
a certain subject. But, he added, if 
he hice had another half hour to write 


lhe would certainly have plucked him- 


self. 


Asthma Is Torture. No one who 
hasn't gisped for breath in the power 
of asthma knows what such suffering 
is. Thousands do know, however, 
from experience how immeasurable ts 
| the rellef provided by that marvellous 
preparation, ) r J.D. Kellogg’s Asth- 
ma Remedy. For years it has been 
relieving and cuving the most severe 
cases. If you are a sufferer do not 
delay a day in securing this remedy 
from your druggist. 

pS bie 
Taught Scholars to Smoke 

Although Lord Methu-1 finds the 
habit of smoking on the increase 
among women, it is not s0 prevalent 
among children as it used to be. Ac- 
cording to John Ashton, under Charles 
I, it was not only usual for women 
to join the men in smoking, but in 
Worcestershire the children went to 


condition of mind. One whe wants 
to keep cool should make up his mind 
to be still—in other words not to pro- 
duce heat. Heat is cauced by burn- 
ing of the human tissues, and the 
tissues are burned by action or move- 
ment, 

One should avoid meats in hot wea- 
ther; should eat cooked vegetables 
and avoid green fruits because they 
upset the digestion and invite intestin- 
al attacks. Of course every human 
has to produce a certain amount of 
heat, but there is a scienc? in getting 
rid of this heat that is little known to 
the average man. Ventilation of 
clothing and of offices removes the 
heat thi.t envelopes the body. 

Another thing; Don't eat or drink 
anything with whose family history 
you are not acquainted. Patronize 
only restaurants of known cleanliness 
for opportunities for the spread of 
disease through water and food are 
increased enormously in warm wWwea- 
ther. 


How soon do you start on your trip 
to Europe? asked a man of a friend 
he chanced to meet one morning. 

I had to give it up, replied 
other, 

Why so? inquired the first. 

Well, you see, said the man, my 
wife went and ordered her clothes for 
the trip, and when the bills were paid 
there was absolutely no money left to 
go with. 


the 


Mrs. Robinson—And you were up 
the Rhine? 
Mrs. De Jones—I should think 80; 


right to the river top. Whata splen- 
did view there is from the summit! 


Why 


school with pipes in their satchels, 
and the schoo!master called a halt in 
their studies while they all smokea 
and he taugat the neophyte. Thom- 
as Hearne records that i). the time of 
the plague of London in 1665, children 
were obliged to smoke. 


——- 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget In 
Cows 

Mrs. Jordan had ideas on the way 
children should be reared. Her young 
hopeful Tommy caused her a little 
anxiety in this respect. New and 
again, therefore a serious politeness 
lecture was administered. 

Now, Tommy, dear, she started, sup- 
posing you accidentally stepped upon 
a gentleman's foot, what would you 
say? 

I would say ‘Beg your pardon!’ 

That's my own little son! smiled 
the pleas». mother. And if the gen- 
tleman gave you a penny for your 
politeness what would you say? 

The innocent look passed from Tom- 
my's eyes-as he quickly answered: 

Why, I would stand on the other 
foot and say ‘Beg pardon!’ again of 
course, 


Quite Enough 

Sir James Chrichton-Browne, says 
the Liverpool Post, can tell @ good 
story against his countrymen, When 
he was in Jamacia, some years ago, 
yearning for the society of a brother 
Scot, he asked a colored gentleman 
if there were many Scotsmen to be 
found in the island, Not many, re- 
plied the native, just a few—but quite 
enouplh.. 


Women Have Nerves 


The “blues”—anxiety—sleeplessness—and warnings of pain and dis- 


tress are sent by the nerves like flyi 
limbs. Such feelings may or may 
headache or bearing down. 
is any, 
nervous system an 


FAVORITE 


when taken systematically and for any period 
but has given uniform satisfaction for over forty years, 


the single purpose of curing woman’ 


Sold in liquid form or tablets by 
druggists—or send 50 one-cent 
stamps for a box of Dr, Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription Tablets. 
Ad, Dr. R.V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The local disorders an 
should be treated with Dr. Pierce's Lotion Tablets. 
d the entire womanly make-up feels the tonic effect of 


DR. PIERCE’S 


PRESCRIPTION 


ng messengers tiveughon! body and 
not be accompanied by backache or 
inflammation, if there 
Then the 


of time. It 1s not acure-all,” 
being designed for 
s peculiar ailments. 


Don’t Persecute 


your Bowels 


Cut out cathartica and purgatives, 
teueal-harsti-annecessuty, ty. in Bete 


CARTER’S LITTLE 

LIVER PILLS 
Purely vogetabie, Act 
rently onthe liver, 
climifate bile,and 
soothe thedeli« 
catemembraue 
ofthe bowel, 


Care Con- 
stipation, 
Bilious- 


Sick’ Headache and Indigestion, « millions 
Small Pill, Small Dose, Smali Price, 
Genuine must bear Signature 


The EXCELSIOR Life » 


Incorporated 1889 


Insurance Compary 


Asse’a Nearly Alsolute Security | 


$3,500,090.00 Liberal Profits 


‘The new Exce'sior policy contracts are the best for protecticn, 
inve.tmcnt orto provide funds for liquidating moitgages, etc, 


Vacenc’es for azent 


Apply either t» Provincial Olficer, Winnipeg, Edmon'on, 
Snsketsor, Vancouver or to He d office, Toronto 


Ideal Silver 
Cream is a scien- 
tifle preparation 
specially adapted 
for cleaning all 
Kinds of SILVER 
& GOLD PLATE, 
MIRRORS, CUT 
GLASS, or WIN- ]}} 
bOWS, It is a ]} 
purely vegetable 
compound and || 
does not contain |} 
any injurlous sub- 
stances. Any art- 
icle polished with 
IDEAL will ac- |} 
quire a beautiful 
lustre that will not 
tarnish, 

For sale by 
Dealers, 


all 


REST AND HEALTH YO MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Mrs, WINSLow’'s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MOTHERS for their CHILDRE WHILE 
TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOPTENS the GUMS, | 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and | 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A, _ It is abe} 
solulely harmless. Be sure and ask for ** Mrs, 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,”’ and take go other 
kind, Twenty-five centsa bottle, 


WATERPROOF COLLARS AND CUFFS | 
Something better linen 


laundry bilis, W 

Water. All stores or direct, State style 

and size. For 25c. we will mail you. 

THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA, 
Limited 

63 Fraser Avenue, Toronto, Ontarlo 


FREE TO ALL SUFFERERS, 


ILyoufcel ‘OUT OF SORTS" RUN DOWN or GOT THE BLUES! 
SUFFER [rom KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVOUS DISEASES, 
CHRONIC WEAKNESSES, ULCERS, SKIN ERUPTIONS, PILES, 
write for ny FREE book. THe MOST INSTRUCTIVE 
MEDICAL BOOK EVER WRITTEN,IT TELLS ALL about these 
DISKASES and the REMARKABLE CURES EFFECTED b: 
THE NEW FRENCH REMEDY, Nol, No2. Ne. 


THERAPION “22:22éc% 


i FOR YOURSELF 
Mf it’s the remedy for YOUR OWN ailment. Don't send acent. 
Absolutely FREE, No'followup'circulars, DR LECLERG 
MED, Co, HAVERSTOCK RD, HAMPSIEAD, LONDON, EN@® 


The Heart of a Piano is the 
Action. Insist on the 


“Otto Higel”’ 


Piano Action 


WANTED at once 


i Persons to work for us} 
in spare time at home. No experience | 
required with our NEW ART COLOR: |! 
ING PROCESS’ Easy and fascinating} 
work, Good pay. No canvassing. Write 
for instructions (free). 

COMMERCIAL ART STUDIO, 


315 College Street. Toronto, Canada, 


| 
Describing It 
How do those summer 
yours keep busy. 
They play golf, replied the proprie- 
tor cf the farm hotel. 
Whatever's that? 
Well, as near as J can figure out, it 
is a kind of solitaire shinny, 


Satisfied Her 

Owing to a fog, a steamer stopped | 
at the mouth of ariver. An old lady’ 
inquired of the captain the cause of | 
the delay. 

Can't see up the river, replied the 
officer. 

But captain, I can 
overhead, she argued. 

Yes, said the captain gruffly, but 
until the boiler bursts we ain't a go- 
ing that way. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 


\ 


visitors of ; 


see the stars] 


Premature gray hairs cause the} 


good to die young. 


NNN NAY \ 


om | 
DODDS ' 


60c. a box or six boxes for $2.50, 
at all dealers, or The Dodds Medi- |) 
cine Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 


| TREE PLANTING ON PRAIRIES 


What one Teacher Accomplished— 
Centre for Neighborhood Improve: 
ment 


A certain teacher in a rural district 
in Saskatchewan, having prepared the 
ground last summer, has planted 900 
young trees at his school this spring, 
The varieties include Manitoba maple, 
green ash, golden willow, Russian 
popular and caragana, In addition to 
this, he has a flourishing school gar- 
den, As a result of his work the 
people of the district—mostly Germans 
—are applying to the Indian Head 
nurseries for over 60,000 trees for 
the spring of 1914. 

The importance of tree planting on 
the wind-swept prairies of the Can- 
adian west is obvious to anyone who 
will give the matter a moment's re- 
flection. Yet why is not more of it 
done? We often hear it said that the 
farmers have not the time. But in 
any district where an enthusiast be- 
gins the good work stimulates inter- 
est by a concrete illustration of what 
can be accomplished. 

If every teacher in the west would 
emulate this young man’s example a 
change could be wrought in the ap- 
pearance of the Canadian prairies and 
the general comfort of western life, 
that, in a very few years, would 
amount to nothing short of a revolu- 
tion. Some day the casual traveler 
between Winnipeg and Calgary will 
ho longer turn wearily from the car 
window and sigh for a change of scen- 
ery, but will write to his friends of 
the charm of peaceful homes, each 
snugly sheltered by its grove of trees 
and surrounded by its garden of 
bright flowers. This Is no mere idyl- 
lic picture; it is within the scope of 
art to make the prairies as attract- 
ive as any countryside that inspired 
the songs of Tennyson or of Burns.— 
P.M.B., in Conservation. 


As to Leprosy in America 

Dr. Rupert Blue’s assertion before 
the convention of the American Medi- 
cal Association that leprosy is increas- 
ing steadily in the United States and 
that there is consequently need of 
closer government supervision has an 
aarming aspect. In the absence of 


| statistics showing definitely what the 


growth of the terrible pest amounts 
to, it remains a question, however, 
whether the grounds of alarm are as 


‘serious as Dr. Blue’s statement would 


appear to imply. If we look around 
us for evidence, where {is it forth- 
coming? In the city of Pittsburgh, 
for example, there has been but one 
case of leprosy in many years, the suf- 
ferer being a Chinaman, who somehow 
drifted in here, a1 d who was promptly 
seized and placed in isolated confine- 
ment at the pesthouse. What is true 
as to this city ought to furnish a fair 
indication of general conditions, It 
may be that Dr. Blue refers particu- 
larly to the Pacific coast, where immi- 
grants from the Orient are prone to 
bring in contagion or its germs. If 
so it is unfortunate that he should 
generalise and create needless pertur- 
bation. In the face of his alarmist 
statement, it may be stated with con- 
fidence that in Pennsylvania, far from 
being on the increase, leprosy las not 
even a perceptible foothold. 


Paris Growing Old 


What will Paris be if the edict which 
the Prefect of the Seine has just sent 


forth proves irrevocable? The most 
distinctive feature of Parisian life will 
be shorn of mucx. of its glory. Yor 


{the paltry sake of making the life of 


pedestrians more comfortable the pos- 
sibilities of the cafe are to be curtail- 
ed. Tho famous terrasses where in 
the open air all that is distinguished 
in Paris sometimes rests for an aper- 


itif, and discusses politics, love, art 
and literature, the terrasses are to be 
narrowed. They must not extend 


beyond a third of the pavement, and 
a Paris street will look like the bad 
imita-ion of itself which New York oc- 
casionally provides. Arts and letters 
will suffer a profound misfortune, for 
the huraan spirit will never again be 
so free cooped up in a narrow space. 
Orators and poets will have no room 
to wave their lortatory or supplicat- 
ing arms. 


When you are Tired Mentally 
Are you weary? Breathe more; eat 
less. 


Active exercise will not rest you 
from mental work. 
When you are tired with mental 


work, says a well known physician, do 
not think you must take active exer- 


cise. That will mak2 you more 
weary. All you need is rest aid more 
air in your lungs. Sit down quietly 


and comfortably and breathe deeply 


twenty-five time Rest a moment 
and repeat. 
This air forced into the body re- 


moves the waste material which makes 
you weary. 

Don’t eat all you want 

Food not needed for support of the 
system is so much extra work for the 


body and requires more air to dis- 
pose of it. 
This regimen will diminish your 


grocery bill and save your shoe leath- 
er, 

The writer of the recently published 
book ‘The Parson's Pleasance,’ tells 
this good story of a Wiltshire farmer, 
An old squire was riding to the bench 


/one morning and met the farmer, and, 


after exchanging greetings, observed: 

And so, John, I hear you are going 
to be married again, 

Yes, sir, next Tuesday. 

And you have been married three 
times before, have you not? 

Yes, sir; this one will be the fourth, 

And you always did pretty well for 
yourself, John. Your wives have 
always had a bit of money, | think? 

Yes, sir; but what with bringing 
on ‘em in and carrying on ‘em out 
there ain't no profit. 

Relics Made to Order 

Gettysburg relics have always been 
highly prized by the souvenir loving 
people of America. Recognizing this 
an enterprising German established a 
relic factory a few miles from Gettys- 
burg some fifteen years ago and did 
a thriving business until he was ‘ex- 
posed,’ 

ft is said thet twenty-nine people 
were employed manufacturing rusty 
swords, bayonets, rifles and all sorts 
of military trapping. . 


| 


WHE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA, 


LOVE 13 ECCENTRIC 


} 
Often it Seems to Uphold the Old 
Theory that Opposites Attract 

Men like all kinds of women, There 
are ugly men who adore beautiful wo- 
men, but there are also handsome men 
who worship <t the shrines of women 
who are quite unlike Helen of Troy. 
Many good men have loved, and will 
love, bad .omen. Who has not seen 
bad men devoted to saintly women? 

On the other hand the dwarf ts often 
captivated by the large framed wo- 
man whose head approaches the ceil- 
ing. I have known deaf women be- 
loved by talkative men; lame women 
cherished by men who were agile; 
stupid women thought sensible, or 
even clever, by men who were brilliant 
and affected women solemnly admired | 
by the most natural of men; girls who 
turned the heads of grandfathers and 
old women who lured mere boys to 
their feet. 

Effeminate men often seek manny 
women, while delicate women who 
lever leave the sofa attract the nim- 
rods and the ‘unter of big game. The 
man who does not know ‘God Save the 
King’ when he hears it as often as | 
not marries the woman who Is mad) 
about Wagner, and the man who never 
goes to church chooses as his help- 
mate the devout woman who visits a 
district and teaches in Sunday school, | 

All ki.ds of women are liked—nay, 
more, are loved by men. Why not? 
For where is the man who cannot find | 
one woman—if not two—to think him | 
what he probably thinks himself, the 
most perfect man in the world—until| 
the honeymoon is waning? 


— 


She Spoke the American Langwage 

He was proud of his linguistic abil- 
ity was this American dentist. He 
didn't boast being a_ polyglot, but 
with an English partner who was him- | 
self reasonably accomplished in lang- | 
uages he did manage to take care of a 
thriving business in Buenos Aires with 
less than the ordinary linguistic dif-| 
ficulties that confront an American in | 
a foreign land. } 

Naturally, he didn’t expect trouble) 
in making himself understood when a | 
young woman was ushered In from the 
reception room of his office. She was 
manifestly a person of breeding. In 
Portuguese, the language of Argentina, 
he asked her wants. | 

Uncomprehendingly she shook her 
head. 

He smilingly tried the French: 
Que voules-vous, method of making | 
himself understood. | 

| 
| 
| 


Obviously she was still in the dark. 
His partner essayed a little assist 
ance in Spanish. Que quiere V? 
asked. 
She but 
vigorously. { 
He tried Parlato Italiano and his} 
partner came at her with Sprechen 
Die Deutsch? each with equal lack of 
success. | 
In despair the American turned to 


her head the 


shook more | 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


NONE -SOQ°VEASY 


Quaint Manx Laws 


Many quaint and curious customs 
dating from ancient times are still 
observed in the isle of Man, and not 
the least interesting of these is the 
ceremony that will be enacted today 
on Tynwald Hill. Men, women and 
children from all over the little is- 
land of the Irish Sea will gather on 
th» hillside and listen to the 
Manx laws. For centuries this arch- 
aic legal ceremony has been carried 


jout on each fifth of July, except when} 


that date falls on a Sunday, and it 
still retains most of the novel feat- 
ures that make it the most interesting 
observance of its kind to be wilnessed | 
anywhere ix tle world. 

It is no longer possible to read all} 
the laws that govern Manxmen, since 
the House of Keys,’as the local leg 
islation is called, is busy in addin; 
new statutes as similar bodies else 
where. 

A Manx law that is 
forced, but which 
the statute book, provides a penalty 
of $50 and the loss of both ears for 
anyone guilty of libelling the 
makers. The death penalty 
long imposed for the theft of 


ho longer en- 


any 


amount above thirteen cents, while aj 


punishment for 
An exception 


flogging was the 
stealing a lesser sum. 
was made in the case of 
cattle thievers for it was set forth 
that, as they could not hide such ani- 
mals, their act was more foolish than 
felonious. 

Hall Cains, whose youth was spent 
in the Isle of Man, has described 
many of the interesting customs of 
the Manxmen in Nis novels. Of late 
years, however, the inhabitants have 
1ed some of their peculiarities, ow- 
ing to contact with tourists. 


SUMMER HEAT 
HARD ON BABY 


cason of the year is dan- 
to the life of little ones as is 
the summ The excessive’ heat 
throws the little stomach out of or- 
der so quickly that unless prompt aid 
is at hand the baby may be beyond all 
human help before the mother realizes 
he is ill. Summer is the season 
when diarrhoea, ch lera 
dysentery ind colic nre most preva- 
lent. Any one of these troubles may 
prove deadly ‘f not promptly treated. 
During the summer the mother’s best 
friend is Bab; s Own Tablets. They 
regulate the bowels, sweeten the stom- 


so 


No 


serous 


Non coh ict ; ach and keep baby healthy. The 
0 f an. g e oes | 5, 7 FAA ; 
ge arene in hell=does Tablets are sold by medicine dealers 
st. aly as eh 4 at 6 cents ¢ fei Th The yr 
A happy. smile’ (uUminated te. wo- | Otat 26° cents a box trom ss ae 
man's face That’s it, she sald I Williams’ Mediciue Co., Brockville, 
a ‘ § et § ; 
simply speak United States. [ have Ont. a re 
a wisdom tooth J want treated. ] F ‘ : 
- ores The old farmer was making bis us- 
Minard’s Liniment Curcs Diphtheria) ual weekly call on Mrs. Wiggins 
eesceseee tr eperar tee P’taters is good this morning, ma- 
|dam, he saiu, casting an «admiring 


Bridling the Mississippi 

The Mississippi river is cutting a 
new channel near Menibphis, Tennu., 
and unless government engineers are 
successful .. checking the hungry 
stream, Memphis may be left high and 
dry a mile from the course of the 
stream. Her harbor facilities will be 
ruined and the city left with the mud 
bank between its fine levee and the 
stream. Government engineers are} 
now wrestling with the problem and} 
declare they will win out. 

For several years th» turbulent Mis- 
sissipp!, raging like a hungry lion, has | 
been eating railroads, houses and} 


i 


| you 


look at the basketful he had brought. 

Oh, is they? retorted Mrs. Wig- 
gins. That reminds me. I wants 
to have a word with you about them 
sold me last week How is it 
that them at the bottom o’ the bas- 
ket is so much smaller than them on 
the top? 

Come about tke this, replied old 
John, a knowing look on his face. 
P’taters is growing that fast now that 
by the time [ get a basketful dug the 
last ones is about twice the size of 
the first 


The Oil of Power.—it is not claimed 


farms, crunching them in its muddy | 
maw and carrying them dow. to the} 
Gulf. During last year the Lungr, 
stream ran against what looked like 
an insurmountable obstacle. A sheer! 
wall of hard rock appeared and resi- | 


dents of Hopefield point, opposite} 
Memphis, felt that the rock would} 
ruin its appetite. But the river has} 


undermined the rock, and is at its old| 
frolic of converting farms into nothing- | 
ness. | 

Jovernment engineers ar now | 
weaving a mat of willows into a great) 
carpet a mile long and 200 feet wide, 
When this is completed it will be load- 
ed with rocks. Then a pile driver will 
pin it to the bottom. It is believed 
this will stop the erosion, If it does 
not, engineers assert there will be no- 
thing left but to let the river take the 
course it chooses. 


Busy Wonien of Prominence 

The wives of he members of the 
new Dutch Cabinet are all workers in} 
some sphere of labor, as the fellowing | 
list shows: 

Mme, Zahlet, wife of the Premier, | 
is an official parliamentary shorthand 
writer. 

Mme. Brandes, wife of the Finance 
Minister, a sculptor. 

Mme, Mune, wife of the Defence 
Minister, a school teacher, with a 
degree in mathematics, president of a 
women's suffrage society. 

Mme. Nielson, wife of the Minister) 
of Education, a surgeon, 

Mme. Pedersen, wife of the Minister 
of Agriculture, is an indefatigable ag- 
riculturist. 


A pompous physician who was In- 
clined to criticize others was watch- 
ing a stonemaron build a fence for 
his neighbor, and thought the mason 
. as using too much mortar. He 
said: Jim, mortar covers up a g00u 
many mistakes, does it not? 

Yes, doctor, replied the mason, and 
so does the spade. 


Adolphus—It’s an awful shame, My 
little nephew got hold of that poem I 
wrote to you and tore it to shreds. 

Augusta—So the little fellow can 
read already? 


— 

If you measured every person in 
this court, said the medical witness at 
the London sheriff's court recently, 
you would find that no one has a pair 
of legs of equal Jength. 

That is rather disquieting, remarked | 
counsel, 

Well, said the doctor, no one Is! 
symmetrical. $ 


for Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric Oil thar it 
will cure every i, but its uses are so 
various that it may be looked upon as 
a general pain killer. It has achieved 


that greatness fcr itself and all at- 
tempts to suipass it have failed, Its 
excellence is known to all who have 
tested its virtues and learnt by ex 
perience. 

Donald leaving his native vil 
lage for ps unknown Sandy his 
friend, invited all the friends and 


neighbors to the home to give Donald 
a royal sent-off. As is customary at 
these gatherings, liquid refreshments 
were serve i without stint, 

About 9 o’clock Sandy noticed Don 
ald going round bidding the guests 
goodbye. Your no going yet, Donald, 
he said in surjrise. 

Na, I'm no goin’ yet, answered Don 
ald, but I thoeht I'd bid ‘em all good- 
bye while I knew ’em 
The Language Might, She Couldn't 

The Moberly (Mo.) Monitor is tell- 
ing this little story on a lawyer there. 
It happened when a court witness was 
a negro woman, whose reply to every 
query was: I think so. 

Finally the lawyer rose and pound 
ed on the desk. Now you look here, 
he roared, you cut out that 
business and answer my questions 
Now talk. 

Mr. Lawyer man, said the witness, 


Mr. Lawyer man, you will have to 
’scuse me, I can’t talk without think- 
ing. 


FOR YOUR BAT 


Si Ar 


It fmparia 0 delightful slow of vigorous 
health to the skin and leaves 
it emooth and soit, Keep 
your kiddies’ kneea and 
hands clean with SNAP, 1t 
does the work. 
Your Dealer Sells Snap. 
Save the Coupons, 
pany Limited, Montreal 


\that live in water, but no insect has 


official | 


| openings or spiracle 


|} humming of gnat, the buzzing of flies, 


retains a place in| cles and trachae. 


horse and! can 


infantum, | 


thinking | 


How Insects Breathe 


All insects need 


air, even those 
nostrils, or any opening in the head 
through which it breathes. Instead 
there is a row of small openings call 
ed spiracles, down each side of the 
body, one on each segment beginning 
with the second or third segment of 
the thorax, or chest and extending 
back to the tip of the abdom n. The 
spiracles open into two air-tubes that 
extend the length of the insect. One 
on each side, just within the wall of 
the body. These tubes are connected 
in the thorax by two cross-tubes, and 
from them smaller tubes «verge, 
These in turn divide and redivide, 
growing constantly smaller, until the 
finest tubes permeate every part of 
the insect, even the tips of the an 
tennae and the joints of the feet. The 
\tubes are known as trachae, and serve 
the same purpose that the lungs serve 
in the vertebrates; to carry oxygen 
to the blood and tissues The outer 
are protected in 
various ways—as for example, by a 
circlet of hairs—in order to prevent 
the admission of anything except air. 
If they become clogged by any such 
substance as oil or grease, the insect 
suffocates, says an exchange The 


and similar sounds, are produced by 
the vibration of the air in the spira- 


| The Best Liver Pill.—Tho 


action of | 


law-! the liver is easily disarranged. A sud 
was/|dcen chill, undue exposure to the ele- 


ments, over-indulgence in some favor 
ite food, excess in drinking, are a few 
of the causes. But whatever may be 
the cause, Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills 
be relied upon as the best cor- | 
| rective that can be taken They are | 
; the leading liver pills and they have | 
no superiors among such preparations 


| Biggest Surveying Jobs 

| Two of the biggest jobs of surveying 
| ever attempted are the marking of the 
boundary between Alaska and Canada, 
which has just been completed, and 
the marking of the southern boundary 
of Canada, which is now in progress. 
Both surveys are of a difficult nature, 
and the Alaskan boundary particulary 
so because of the mountainous and, in 


{ 


| parts, inaccessible character of the 
regions traversed. 

The most difficult part of the line 
was that starting at Mount St. Elias, 


on the southern shore of the peninsula 
of Alaska, and running southeast along 
eighty-three peaks of the coast range 
to the head of the Portland channel, 
a distance of about 700 miles. Much 
of this section of the b-undary was in- 
accessible, and could only be reached 
| where it was crossed by inlets con-! 
nected with the sound that parallels 
the coast. Irom these points the 
peaks that mark the boundary, as well | 
as the topography along the line, were 
located and mapped by triangulation 
{and photo-surveying methods. | 

The line running north from Mount 
; St. Elias to the Arctic ocean was not 
so difficult of a-cess, although it lies! 
|over glaciers and some of the highest 
| Mountains in the world, but the work) 
jot marking was in many ways more 
| like Arctic exploration than an ordin- 
ary job of surveying. This line runs 
due north and south, following the! 
141st meridian (longitude west from | 
Greenwich), and is now marked by | 
188 stone monuments set about three 
miles apart. Everything had to be; 
packed from the base of supplies, and 
for this purpose 200 Americans and | 
Canadian horses were used. The to- 
ial length of the Alaskan boundary is} 
}1,507 miles, and the cost of surveying | 
it was $1,500,000 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Colds, 


Jefferson's Table Manners 


Etc. 


Jefferson hinsself overdid the part of | 
being democratic, particularly with the 
British ambassador, Merry, who hadj| 
the touchiness of an English green- | 
grocer in a tall hat and who had a 
wife now gently referred to as disa- 
greeable. 

At a state dinner Jefferson gave a 
woman kis arm, but otherwise there 
was no or¢er. The guests approach- 


{ed the tablein a rusa as if the dinner 


bell had rung in an old fashion- 
ed American Hotel, Merry did not 
run fast enough, or he was too fat, or 


he was too dignified, and found him- 

elf seated where a British ambassa- 
dor could only writhe, 

He made a report of it to his gov- 
eriment, and the next time Monroe 
the American then in London, was in- 
vited to a state dinner he was seated 
| next to the kitchen, but unfortunately 
within hearing of some loud conver-| 
| sation at the head of the table, where | 
the culture of the United States was 
being compared with that of South Af- | 
rica. | 
Monrose not only made a report to 
his government but he laid a com: | 
plaint before the British ministry, and 
| just at a time when the two nations 
|were in need of all the serenity that 
could command they became irritated 
over table manners. 
| Simplicity sometimes is 
| volved. 


| 


much in-| 


| Equal Rights | 
| You say a pedestrian has rights the | 
| same as a motor car? asked the quer- 
ulous person, 
| Certainly, replied the policeman, | 

Well maybe he has, But I can't 
\help wondering what would happen to 
ime it 1 went along the street making 
‘the same kind of noise as some of 
| these automobile horns. 

Ee 

What: caused you to walk out of} 
prison in that offhand way? | 

Well, replied the recaptured convict, | 
| suppose it was the same thing that} 
made me leave home in_ the first | 


place. It's a case of wanderlust. 
oomuemane 
The young lady, visiting her aunt 


in the country, came in late one after- 
noon, | 

Where in the world have you been? 

ked her aunt. 

In the hammock all the afternoon, | 
\she responded, with my beloved Rob- | 
| ert Browning. 

The aunt eyed her sternly. Then 
she sald: If I neay of any more such 
scandalous proceedings I shall ces aint 
ly write to your mother. 

A man's reputation is what his fel- 
lowmen think of him; his character 
is what God knows of him, | 


| That 


| victory over the ob- 


| Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


The female house fly lays from 120 
to 150 eggs at a and these 
Under favor- 
able conditious the descendants of a 


time, 
mature in two weeks 


Single pair will number millions in 
Therefore all house- 
keepers should commence using 


WILSON’S 


three months 


FLY PADS 


early in the season, and thus cut off 
a large proportion of the summer 


The Belgian Congo Cannibals 

From Ruwi to Malange is perhaos 
eight hundred miles as the crow flies. 
but being pedestrians and as the can 
nibals were carrying on extremely act 
ive warfare in the country traversed 
by the direct route, for safety, we had 
to make a long detour that added al 
most two hundred miles to our trip 
was in July, 1907, and we had 
reached the most westerly of the Kat 
anga mines at Ruwi with the intention 
of proceeding directly west to Angola 


The southwest corner of the Congo 
w at that time, a veritable hot-bed 
of cannibalism and slaving All cap- 
tives that the cannibals did not eat 
they sold to the Portuguese 

Such conditions had prevailed for 
many years, and the chances of im- 
provement seemed extremely small. 


A few months later, however, the Com- 
pagnie Kassal, an immense rubber 
trading concern under the leadership 


of a chief du secteur, waged war on 
the cannibal Weleshi and effectively 
put them to route. Only here and 
there a few remain. 

Seventy miles north of Lukoshi we 


found a stump, quiet evidently a sort 


of sacrificial altar, as it was decorat 
ed with human skulls, mostly those 
of little children. The territory in 


which this was found was occupied by 
the Waleshi until less than three 
years ago. They were the worst 
slave traders of all the tribes of this 
section. It was very largely for their 
lawlessness and absolute disregard of 
the decrees of the Compagnie Kassai 
that they were driven from the country 


in which they had operated for so 
many years. . 
But though the Waleshi, with their 


ghastly practices, were driven out, the 


Bachokwee remained, and the traffic 
in slaves continued. 
Obvious 

Madge—You girls didn't try tu play 
baseball in your hobbles, did you? 

Marjorie — Gracious, no! They'd 
have got onto our curves 

Bhaba Grass 
Bhabar grass grows in great quan- 


out India and extending 


tities throug 


into Afghanistan. It is extremely fi 
brous and strong, and as paper pulp 
material now holds first place in In 
dia, where 50,000 tons are annually 
made into paper. 
Warning 

Strange, the murder of tha Cubist 

artist! 


Yes What was the cause of it? 
He painted the portrait of an intel- 


| lectual person and made him look like 


a blockhead. e 


WOMAN IN 
TERRIBLE STATE 


Finds Help in Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 


_———_ 


Cape Wolfe, Canada.—‘‘ Last March! 
was a complete wreck. I had given up 
all hope of getting better or living any 
length of time, as I was such a sufferer 
from female troubles. But I took Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
today I am in good health and have a 
pair of twin boys two months old and 
growing finely. I surprised doctors and 
neighbors for they all know what a 
wreck I was. 

‘“‘Now [amhealthy, happy and hearty, 
and owe it all to Lydia EK. Pinkham’s 
remedies. You may publish this letter 
if you like, I think if more women 
used your remedies they would have 
better health.’’—Mrs. J. T, Cook, Lot 
No. 7, Cape Wolfe, P.E.1., Canada. 

Because your case is a difficult one, and 
doctors having done you no good, do not 
continue to suffer without giving Lydia 
i, Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound a 
trial. It surely has remedied many 
cases of female ills, such as inflamma- 
tion, ulceration, displacements, tumors, 


| irregularities, periodic pains, backache, 


and it may be exactly what you need. 


The Pinkham record is a proud and 
peerless one. It is 
a record of constant 


stinateillsof women 
—ills that deal out 
despair, It is an es- 
tablished fact that 


VegetableCompound 
: 4 health TOA E PIAN 


has restores eri reaps 
to thousands of sucn pvtering aan 4 


Why don’t you try it if you need Buy 
medicine? 
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